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In CiAssic MAJESTY THE SHINING Towers oF AYERS CROWN THE HinL— 
CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS IN VARIOUS EVENTS OF THE TENNESSEE 
“Bic 5” INTERSCHOLASTIC LITERARY MEET ARE HELD IN ONE AUDI- 
TORIUM OR ANOTHER IN AyrES HALL at THE UNIVERSITY oF TEN- 
NESSEE, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. ; 


SECOND ANNUAL TENNESSEE “BIG 5” INTER- 


SCHOLASTIC LITERARY MEET 


It is a mighty message from the magnetic Garfield—both educator 
and President—that the schools are the Republic’s line of fortification. 
Education is indeed a palladium of the State. Thus by virtue of their 
intrinsic and potential worth, the high schools of the State of Tennessee 
occupy a position of central importance in the educational system of the 
commonwealth. As a part of that system, in ready cooperation with the 
high schools and the people at large, the University of Tennessee, in the 
Division of University Extension, by means of the divisional Department 
of Interscholastic Activities and Service, affords to the people of the 
State regular service and assistance in various lines of important activity. 


Through the Tennessee “Big 5” Intercholastic Literary League, 
newly organized in 1924 as a unit of the Division of University Exten- 
sion, the University affords a master means to stimulate and facilitate 
public speaking activities particularly among the high schools of Tennes- 
see and generally throughout the State. The League conducts State 
championship prize contests annually in five distinct literary events, in- 
cluding (1) a State-wide prize contest in debate, (2) a State-wide prize 
contest in extemporaneous public speaking, (3) a State-wide prize con- 
test in original oratory, (4) a State-wide prize contest in humorous read- 
ing, and (5) a State-wide prize contest in dramatic reading. Each suc- 
ceeding year it, is the plan of the League to hold in April or May at the 
University an annual meet with a complete schedule of five events as 
indicated above, any one or more of which shall be open to all high schools 
of the State. 


In order to enter for this meet and to obtain the benefits of the 
League, any high school, either by its principal, superintendent, or county 
superintendent, has simply to sign and promptly forward to the Secre- 
tary of the League at the office of the Division of University Extension 
the usual application form provided, and indicate in such manner the 
desire to enter the League for one or more of the five contests. Upon 
receipt of such application with dues by the Secretary of the League, the 
school will become a member of the League and be entitled to its bene- 
fits in accordance with the regulations of the constitution of the League, 
found at page 25 of this publication. ach school that enters the League 
will find immediately useful for direction, the constitution of the League, 
at page 25 and as well the calendar and the tables of the League, on 
pages 21 and 22 of this publication. 


The enlarged purpose and the extended plans indicated in the Con- 
stitution of the League happily now lead forward into a New Day of 
achievement. Increased activity thus in the work of public expression 
in the State, with the record variety of contests now afforded, ever 
tends to maintain and strengthen among the people of Tennessee a high 
esteem for the knights of the rostrum, for those who when speaking 
indeed have a message; ever inculcating by such activity, too, a very 
tradition of perdurable pride for the debater—pride and honor, for 
THE PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


“THE PUBLIC SPEAKER EVER HAS HIS 
DAYS OF GLORY” 


FIRST MEET TENNESSEE “BIG 5” INTERSCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY LEAGUE 
1924-1925 


HONOR ROLL OF STATE CHAMPIONS 


Sigmund LL. Cohn, M. C. Williams High School, Germantown, 
Shelby County, State Champion in Original Oratory; subject, “The 
Undertow.” 


Frank Littlefield, Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount 
County, State Champion in Extemporaneous Public Speaking; subject, 
“Russian Views of the Russo-Japanese Treaty.” 


Milton Acuff, Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van 
Buren County, State Champion in Debate, Member of Negative Cham- 
pion Team. 


Robert Brady, Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van 
Buren County, State Champion in Debate, Member of Negative Cham- 
pion Team. 


Allie Bell O’Mohundro, Central High School, Nashville, Davidson 
County, State Champion Humorous Reading; subject, “Betty at the 
Baseball Game.” 


Marvin Murphy, The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Hamilton County, 
State Champion in Dramatic Reading; subject, “Pro Patria.” 


GOLD MEDALS DE LUXE 


At the final program of 1924-1925 in the first meet of the Ten- 
nessee “Big 5” Intercholastic Literary League, on May 1, 1925, in 
Science Hall, at the University of Tennessee, heavy gold medals de 
luxe, of selected standard and design provided annually as final awards 
in the respective contests of the “Big 5” events, were presented “in 
the name of the University of Tennessee and on behalf of the organiza- 
tion and activity of the Tennessee ‘Big 5’ Interscholastic Literary 
League,” to each of the State champions for 1924-1925. 


In the course of the presentation, the following were the honored 
recipients of the gold medals de luxe: Sigmund L. Cohn, Frank Littlefield, 
Milton Acuff, Robert Brady, Allie Belle O’Mohundro, and Marvin Murphy, 
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SOME OF SPEAKERS IN FINALS OF THE TWO CONTESTS IN 
ORIGINAL SPEECHES 1924-1925 


ORIGINAL ORATORY 


Reading left to right: 


Elizabeth Hyder, MaryviLLtE PoLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, MARYVILLE 
Sigmund L. Cohn, M. C. WiisAms Hicu ScHoor, GERMANTOWN 
Robert Smith, CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Reading left to right: 


Frank Littlefield, MARYVILLE PoLYTECHNIG SCHOOL, MARYVILLE 
Hal H. Clements, Jr., KNoxvitte HicH ScHooL, KNOXVILLE 
Mildred Atkins, Farracut HicH ScHooL, CoNcorD 


(3) 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER 


An adaptation of an article by Fred A. Wirth, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech-Edueation, Volume V, page 61, January, 1919. In all literature there is 
searcely a finer tribute to the public speaker than this. 


I am the Public Speaker. 

I am the Mouthpiece of Democracy. 

I make men THINK. 

I wield the most potent power of Human Endeavor—THE 
SPOKEN WORD. 

The Blind do not read—the Ignorant cannot read—the Dullard 
will not read—but ALL MEN must harken to my message. 

My appeal is universal—elemental—primitive. 

I was a Roving Shepherd. I came back to. my tribe and told of a 
Far Country, green with pastures. My message reached Abraham. He 
led his tribe forth and founded a great people—lIsrael. 

Again, I was a Wandering Monk. To the High and Low, I brought 
the tale of the Holy Land, suffering under Moslem oppression. My appeal 
inspired the Great Crusade. 


‘Again, I was a Wayfaring Mariner, spreading strange rumors of 
unknown lands, beyond the seas. Columbus heard my message—set sail 
and discovered a New World. 


Thus it is, that the destinies of Humanity have been swayed and 
directed by the SPOKEN WORD. 


Today, my appeal is more compelling—more potent—more universal 
than ever. 


I am a Stoker for the Great Melting Pot. I breathe the flame of 
true American Patriotism to people of all kinds and creeds. 


I am a Soldier. I fight dangerous propaganda, intrigue, falsehoods, 
treachery. 


lama Teacher. I set forth lessons in loyalty, duty, thrift, conser- 
vation, cooperation, 


I am a Herald. I sound the Clarion Call for men to serve their 
country. 


I ama Preacher. Using the text that all men are equal, I invoke 
Loyalty, Patriotism, Devotion. 

I am a Lawyer. Before a jury of all races and creeds, I indict 
old world standards of caste, class distinction, privileges, and false pride. 


I am an Optimist. I have faith in the triumph of Truth and Right 
over Might and Brute Force. 


I am a Prophet. I predict the doom of Despotism and Autocracy 
and the triumph of Liberty and Democracy. 


_ Tama Lover. I love the Stars and Stripes. I love to think that 
this nation under God is having a new Birth of Freedom and that 


Government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


I am the Mouthpiece of Democracy. 
I make men THINK. 
I am THE PUBLIC SPEAKER. 
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SOME OF SPEAKERS IN FINALS IN CONTEST IN 
DRAMATIC READING 1924-1925 


Reading left to right: 


Dorothy Edwards, CentrAL HicH ScHoo,, NASHVILLE 
Dorothy McCullock, MAryvILLeE PoLyTECHNIC SCHOOL, MARYVILLE 
Beulah Bull, Cenrrart Hich ScHoor, CHATTANOOGA 


Reading left to right: 


Pitt Walker Alsop, M. C. Wittiams HicH ScHoo,, GERMANTOWN 
Inez Spradling, Meics County Hicu ScHoor, DECATUR 
Evelyn Boring, Farracut HicH ScHooL, Concorp 


=] 


THE HUMOROUS READER 


“The sense of humor is a primary instinct of our nature.’—Max 
Eastman. 


“Humor in its first analysis is a perception of the incongruous.” — 
James Russell Lowell. 


“A rogue alive to the ludicrous is still convertible. If that sense 
is lost his fellow-man can do little for him.”—Emerson., 


“Alas! poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy.”—Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act 5, I. 


“Argument for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest 
forever.’—Shakespeare, Henry IV., Part I, Act 2, 2. 


“T tried him with mild jokes. Then with severe ones.’”—Mark 
Twain. 


“Humor stands guard at the dividing line between free and 
mechanized mind, to check mechanization and to preserve and fan the 
Sparks: Ole SehiUs.woks aan The humor stimulus gives glimpses of the 
world of uncertainties, of spontaneities, and of life, and in so doing 
creates the sense of freedom of which the sense of humor is the obverse 
side....... Perhaps its largest function is to detach us from our 
world of good and evil, of loss and of gain, and enable us to see it in 
proper perspective. It frees us from “vanity, on the one hand, and 
from pessimism on the other, by keeping us larger than what we do, and 
greater than what can happen to us.’—Penjon. American Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1907. 


“Humor has justly been regarded as the finest perfection of poetic 
genius.”—Carlyle. 


“Laughter is one of the very: privileges of reason, being confined 
to the human species.’—Leigh Hunt. 


“Laughter is the sweetest music that ever greeted the human ear, 
and the chief purpose of wit and humor is to produce laughter.”— 
Champ Clark. 


“It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a straw can tickle 
a man, it is an instrument of happiness.”—Dryden. 


“Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter.”—Shelly. 


__ “How much lies in laughter: the cipher key, wherewith we de- 
cipher the whole man! The man who cannot laugh is only fit for 
treasons, strategems, and _ spoils.’’—Carlyle. 


“To laugh, if but for an instant only, has never been granted to 
man before the fortieth day from his birth, and then it is looked upon 
as a miracle of precocity.”—Pliny the Elder. 


“Laughter is and ever was among the delightful sounds of earth.” 
—De Quincy. 


“O, I am stabbed with laughter.”—Shakespeare, Love’s Labors Lost. 
“I cannot say whether we had more wit among us now than usual, 


but I am certain we had more laughing, which answered the end as well.” 
—Goldsmith. 
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SOME OF SPEAKERS IN FINALS IN CONTEST IN 
HUMOROUS READING 1924-1925 


Reading left to right: 


Allie Bell O’Mohundro,CENtTRAL HicH ScHoor, NASHVILLE 
Mary Kelly, Mercs Hich ScHoon, DECATUR 
Mildred Minton, HArrIMAN HicH ScHooL, HARRIMAN 


Reading left to right: 


Mildred Blake, Carter HicH ScHoor, STRAWBERRY PLAINS 
Louise Cates, MARYVILLE PoLyYTECHNIC ScHooL, MARYVILLE 
Mary Lester Pullin, KNoxvitneE HicH ScHooL 


THE DEBATER 


“The supreme advantage of a debate is that it compels a man to 
think. A man is not a man unless he is a thinker—he is a fool, having 
no ideas of hissown. If he happens to live among men who do think, 
he browses, like an animal, on their ideas. He is a sort of kept man, 
being supported by the thoughts of others. He is what in England we 
call a pauper, who subsists upon outdoor relief allowed him by men of 
intellect.”—J. G. Holyoake. 


“Men give me some credit for genius. All the genius I have lies in 
this: When I have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. Day and 
night it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind be- 
comes pervaded with it. Then the effort which I make is what the 
people are pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit of labor 
and thought.’—Alexander Hamilton. 


“Judging from the specimens I have seen, great doers are great 
talkers.’—David Lloyd George. 


“T see it most clearly when I try to single out from a long line of 
students some one group which shall stand forth as intellectually the 
best—best in college work and best in promise for future intellectual 
development. Much as I should like to do so, I cannot draw the line 
around my own favorite students in»philosophy, nor the leaders in 
mathematics, nor those successful in biology; nor can I fairly award the 
palm to the Phi Beta Kappa men who have excelled in all their subjects. 
It séemis to me that. stronger than anyother group, tougher in intellectual 
fiber,-keener in intellectual interest, better equipped to battle with coming 
problems, are the debaters—those who, apart from their regular studies, 
band themselves together for intellectual controversy with each other 
and with their friends from other schools.’—President Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


“Debate is the admirable mental stimulant. No form of mental 
exercise exceeds the value of debate for the development of effective 
power of thought and speech. As well as thus affording superior ad- 
vantages directly to the individual, debate and public speaking in its 
various forms naturally furnish one of the very best means of en- 
couraging the earnest, candid study of public questions. The opinion 
and will of the public on questions of concern must in part be formed 
and made known by discussion from individuals, from clubs and societies, 
and from organizations for debate and public discussion. For these 
reasons, no town, school, neighborhood, or cross-roads should be with- 
cut such an organization for public speaking, for work in debate, and for 
the public discussion of timely and interesting questions.”.—Lewis A. 
Harding, The University of Tennessee Record, Extension Series, Volume 
I, No. IV., p. 5, November, 1924. 
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SOME OF COMPETITORS IN THE FINALS IN THE CONTEST 
IN DEBATE 1924-1925 


Harris J. Dark Milton Acuff Robert S. Brady Robert Fox 


Burritt PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SPENCER 


Taylor Johnson Paul Vance Howard Benson Errette Bevins 


Farracut HicH ScHootr, 


Frazier Harris Earl Dodson Genevra Greer Rhoda Wightman 
PLEASANT Hitt ACADEMY 


EE 


JOINT POLITICAL DEBATES 


EDITORIAL FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, INDIANAP- 
OLIS, INDIANA, JULY 16, 1925. 


Joint debates were once, if not common, at least not unusual in 
public life. Now the occasions when issues are joined in political 
discussion have become exceedingly rare. It is as if engineers piloted 
trains on paralled tracks, each convinced of the superiority of his 
own equipment, but loth to attempt the establishment of the 
faults in the rival. Able men may differ as to a _ proposed 
course of action, but there is hesitancy to go through an opponent's 
argument step by step and reply in detail. That can be done 
without discourtesy, and in such a manner that the people will 
possess a more adequate basis on which to judge concerning the 
policies. It would contribute to a higher level in political thinking 
and expression—something to be welcomed at all. times. 


One cannot read the joint debates of Webster and Hayne, or 
of Lincoln and Douglas, without gathering an impression of the value 
of such thorough analyses of important current questions. The partici- 
pants gave evidence throughout of being less bent on personal glory 
than on proving the merit of what they stood for. There was no 
advocacy entered on merely because there was reason to believe that 
it might be popular with certain groups or appeal to certain prejudices. 
The case, not the audience, was studied. Sometimes that meant the ex- 
pression of opposition to an utterance that had been greeted enthusiastic- 
ally, and to oppose which was to risk the loss of prestige, for the 
time being anyhow. For the most part there was no evasion, no ma- 
neuvering to keep issues from being joined, no shading of what the 
truth was believed to be by the speakers. 


While the illumination will not always be as clear as that provided 
by the light froom such minds as those of Webster, Hayne, Lincoln, and 
Douglas, the plan has so many points of excellence that it ought 
to be relied on more than it is. It was recently revived in New York 
state, when on the same platform Governor Smith, Democrat, favored, 
and former Governor Miller, Republican, opposed a proposed big bond 
issue for public improvements over a ten-year period. There was 
no blanket rejection by each of what the other said just because he 
said it. They were measurably agreed as to the need of action, but 
on the method to be employed and the times of borrowing they dif- 
fered. The speeches had little in common with much of the political 
drivel of the day. The discussion was concerned with the permanent 
public welfare, and the obvious sincerity on both sides was as evident 
as it was gratifying. | 


If the practice should spread it would aid in a clarification of po- 
litical life and in improvement in public discussion; for it would encourage 
a selective process, that can only come from a comparative weighing 
of facts. Advocates of opposing parties need not always appear on 
the same platform at the same meeting, although that makes eva- 
sion of issue more difficult; but they ought to reply to each other 
in such manner that the people will not be left in doubt as to what each 
stands for. 


MORE OF THE COMPETITORS IN FINALS IN THE CONTEST 
IN DEBATE 1924-1925 


* 


Helen Cates Ben McGuffee A.J. Bowden Gladys Johnson 


LENoIr City Hicu ScHoor, 


‘hiss 


W. W. Oliver Ruth March Elizabeth Huddleston Edith Burgess 


MARYVILLE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 


Joe Howell Reva Underwood = lL[wcile Randolph Byurl Underwood 


CarTER HicH ScHOOL, STRAWBERRY PLAINS 


TENNESSEE “BIG 5” INTERSCHOLASTIC LITERARY LEAGUE 
EVENTS OF 1924-1925 


Two outstanding achievements mark the year 1924-1925 in inter- 
scholastic literary contest work promoted by the University of Tennessee. 
In the preceding year, under the temporary organization of the East 
Tennessee Declamatory League and the High School Debating Union, 
only contests in two events were held, one in declamation and one in 
debate, drawing contestants only from a smaller local portion of the 
State. But under the organization and operation of the ‘Tennessee 
“Big 5” Interscholastic Literary League, five separate and distinct 
state-wide interscholastic prize literary contests were successfully con- 
ducted, and contestants came into.the finals at the University on May | 
from counties over practically: the entire scope of the State, from the 
Blue Ridge on the east to the Mississippi on the west. These two 
achievements, in organization and in actual extensive contest work in 
1924-1925 meant the putting into action in the past year of the most 
comprehensive and surpassing plan for intercholastic literary contest 
work offered in any state in America. 

It was the sentiment of official representatives of member schools 
of the League at the first annual meet held last May, that the possibili- 
ties of the Tennessee “Big 5” Interscholastic Literary League as it is 
now organized are almost limitless. At the very outset, the League in 
its constitution provided a plan and program of work comprehensive and 
surpassing. All schools entering the League enjoyed as suitable the 
advantages afforded by this: new plan. Member schools were thus 
enabled to enroll for any one or more of the following five kinds of 
contest: (1) the State-wide prize contest in debate, (2) the State-wide 
prize contest in extemporaneous public speaking, (3) the State-wide 
prize contest in original oratory, (4) the State-wide prize contest in 
humorous reading, and (5) the State-wide prize contest in dramatic 
treading. It followed as a result that many schools thus entered for 
as many as five kinds of contest in the one year. 

Thus the total enrollment for the finals alone at the University 
included 19 schools representing districts throughout the State, with 
an estimated total number of entrants for eliminations, 600, with total 
audiences of 15,000, and an approximate number of 150 final entries for 
the final contests in all events at the University. 

A partial list showing in order, contestants, judges, coaches, official 
representative or correspondents, and so forth for the various schools 
in the preliminary home and district eliminations, with the names of 
final contestants for each of the respective final contests at the Uni- 
versity indicates an extensive representation in connection with the 
series of events in the activity for 1924-1925. 


ORIGINAL ORATORY 


Gentral High School, Chattanooga, Hamilton County: contestant in 
finals, Robert Smith—subject, “The Growth of Democracy Since 1914;” 
coaches, Mrs. J. A. Shelton and Mrs. Raulston Ward; judges, Charles 
S. Coffee, lawyer, John Winkle, lawyer, and D. L. Ellis, Principal of 
Central High School; Official representative, Mrs. Jno. A. Shelton. 

Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount County: contes- 
tant in finals, Elizabeth Hyder—subject, “Home Ljife;” coach, Mrs. 
i.e Marin. 

Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Knox County: contestant in 
finals, Marion Spears—subject, “I‘he Aeroplane Situation;” judges, Mr. 
Northcott, Miss Welcker, and Mr. E. E. Crabtree. 
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Farragut High School, Concord, Knox County; contestant in finals, 
Carl Cruse—subject, “Lafayette, We're Here;” judges, Mr. J. M. Cols- 
ton, Miss Stella McCall, and Miss Mary McSpadden; coach, Mrs. 
J. M. Colston. 


M. C. Williams High School, Germantown, Shelby County: con- 
testant in finals, Sigmund L. Cohn—subject, “The Undertow;” coach, 
Miss Walker; official representative, P. E. Callis, Principal of the M. C. 
Williams School, Germantown. y 


The judges of the final contest at the University were Professor 
John B- Hamilton, Head of the Department of Mathematics; Mr. J. Z.. 
Howard, of the Department of English; and Professor L. R. Hessler 
of the Department of Botany. These judges ranked the final contest- 
ants in the following order: first, Sigmund IL. Cohn, of M. C. Williams. 
School, Germantown; second, Robert Smith ,of Central High School, 
Chattanooga; third, Elizabeth Hyder, Maryville Polytechnic School, 
Maryville, fourth, Carl Cruze, Farragut High School, Concord; fifth, 
Marion Spears, Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Thus Sigmund L,. 
Cohn, of the M. C. Williams High School, Germantown, became State 
champion in the contest in original oratory. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Farragut High School, Concord, Knox County: local contestants, 
Clarence Reaves, Carl Cruze, Ruth Jones, Mildred Atkins, Herbert. 
Juff, Grace Winfrey, Grace Everett, Louise Mailey, Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery; coach, Mrs. J. M. Colston; Judges, Mr. J. M. Colston, Princi- 
pal Farragut High School, Miss Stella McCall, and Miss Mary Mc- 
Spadden; contestant in finals, Mildred Atkins,—subject, “John Bull’s 
Egyptian Burden.” 


Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Knox County: contestant in finals, 
Hal Clements—subject, “Germany’s Move to Bring Everlasting Peace 
to Europe”; official representative, Mr. E. E. Crabtree- 


Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount County: contes- 
tant in finals, Frank Littlefield—subject, “Russian Views of the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty;” coach, Mrs. K. L. Martin; official representative, 
Charles W. Henry, President Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville. 


The judges of the final contest at the University were Dr. Theo- 
dore W. Glocker, of the department of Economics; Miss Mamie C. Johns- 
ton, of the department of English; and Mr. J. Z.Howard, of the de- 
partment of English. The judges ranked the final contestants in this 
event in the following order: first, Frank Littlefield, Maryville Poly- 
technic School, Maryville; second, Hal Clements, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville; third, Mildred Atkins, Farragut High School, Concord. Thus 
the honor of State champion in extemporaneous public skeaking was won 
by Frank Littlefield, Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville. 


Humorous READING 


Carter High School, Strawberry Plains, Knox County; local con- 
testants, Mildred Blake, Leona Griffey, Flora Griffey; coach, Mrs. Annie 
Elrod; judges, Dr. J. A. Herron, Miss Marie Coward, Miss Marjorie 
Lautermische; contestant in finals, Mildred Blake—subject, “Hooking Up 
His Wife’s Dress;” official representative, Mr. J. A. Herron, Principal 
Carter High Cchool. 


Central High School, Nashville, Davidson County; local contest- 
ants, Elizabeth White, Allie Bell O’Mohundro, Susie Strider, Dorothy 
Lassiter, Katherine Page, Evelyn Wood, Pauline Collins and Lord De- 
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Vault; coach, Miss Jennie Mai McQuiddy; judges, Miss Washburn, 
Miss Charlton, Miss O’Callahan; official representative, J. Edward 
Norman, Forensic Director, Central High School, Nashville; contest- 
ant in finals, Annie Bell O’Mohundro—subject, “Betty at the Baseball 
Game.” 


Farragut High School, Concord, Knox County: local contestants, 
Sue Jane Hunt, Sep iree Mailey, Zevna Blosser, William Jennings, Ada 
Belle Campbell; coach, Mrs. J. M. Colston; judges, Mr. J. M. Colston, 
Miss Stella McCall, Miss Mary McSpadden; contestant in finals, Ada 
Belle Campbell—subject, “Jane”, from Booth Tarkington. 


Harriman High School, Harriman, Roane County; contestant in 
finals, Mildred Minton—subject, “Speak Up Ike and ’Spress Yourself ;” 
coach, Mr. J. H. Jarvis; official representative, Mr. J- H. Jarvis, Super- 
intendent Harriman Schools. 

Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Knox County: contestant in 
finals, Mary Lester Pullin—subject, “Betty at the Baseball Game.” 

Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount County:: contest- 
ant in finals, Mary Kelley—subject, “Ananias of Polk Town;” judges, 
Rev. © Platt,““Reviag) He WatkinsAt Kev. “Clark; codch;,  lts= ee om 
Martin; official representative, Mr. E. Sim Martin, Principal Meigs 
County High School, Decatur. 


Morristown High School, Morristown, Hamblen County: local con- 
testants, Clara N. Cartt, Doris Shelby, Margaret Shelly, Katherine Helm, 
Hilda Thompson, William Manly, Louise Mater; coach, Mr. James 
Davis; official representative, Mr.-R. H. Brown, superintendent City 
Schools, Morristown; contestant in finals, Louise Mater—subject, “Se- 
lections from Minerva and William Green Hill.” 

The judges of the final contest in this event at the University were 
Professor H. J. Darnall, of the Department of Germanic Languages, 
Miss Anne Huddle, of the Department of Physical Education, and 
Mr. R. C. Kantz, General Secreatry of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the University. The judges ranked the final contestants in 
this event as foliows: first, Allie Belle O’Mohundro, Central High 
School, Nashville; second, Ada Belle Campbell, Farragut High School, 
Concord ; third, Mary Kelly, Meigs High School, Decatur; fourth, Mary 
Lester Pullin, Knoxville High School, Knoxville: fifth, ’ Louise Cates, 
Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville; sixth, Louise Mater, Morris- 
town High School, Morristown; seventh, Mildred Minton, Harriman 
High School, Harriman; eighth, Mildred Blake, Carter High School, 
Strawberry Plains. Thus the State championship in humorous reading 
was won by Allie Bell O’Mohundro, Central High School, Nashvile. 
Davidson County. 


DRAMATIC READING 


Central High Schocl, Nashville, Davidson .County'; local contest- 
ants, Elizabeth Juff, Katherine Page, Bessie Mai Patton, Dorothy Ed- 
wards, Julina Drake; Coach, Miss Jennie Mai McQuiddy; judges, Miss 
Washburrn, Miss Charlton, Miss O’Callahan; contestant in finals, Doro- 
thy Edwards—subject, “Bobbie Shaftoe.” 


Central High School, Chattarooga, Hamilton County: contestant 
in finals, Beulah Bull—subject, “Jean Val Jean Reveals Himself;” coach, 
Mrs: J. A. Shelton and Mrs. Mary. F. Bryant; judges, Alvin “cele 
lawyer, John Early, J. W. Bishop; official representative, Mr. John 
A. Shelton, head of the sre he! of English, Central ape ischour 
Chattanooga. 
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Farragut High School, Concord, Knox County: local contestants, 
‘Carl Cruse, Clarence Reeves, Evelyn Boring, Mildred Atkins; coach, 
Mrs. J. M. Colston; judges, Mr. J. M. Colston, Principal Farragut 
High School, Miss Stella McCall, Miss Mary McSpadden; contestant 
in finals; Evelyn Boring—subject, “Patsy.” 

Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Knox County: contestant in 
finals, Henry Lautzenheiser—subject, “The Swan Song;” coach, Mr. 
Kk. EK. Crabtree; judges, Mr. Northcutt,. Miss Kelcker, Mr. E. E. Crab- 
(rec. 


Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount County; é¢ontestant 

in finals, Dorothy McCuliock—subject, “Cherry Blossoms ;’” coach, Mrs. 
K. L. Martin; official representative, Charles W. Henry, President Mary- 
ville Polytechnic School, Maryviile- 
] Meigs County High School, Decatur, Meigs County: contestant in 
finals, Inez Spradling—subject, “Jean Val Jean Reveals Himself’; offi- 
cial representative, Mr- E. Sim Martin, Principal Meigs County High 
School, Decatur. 


Morristown High School, Morristown, Hamblen County: local con- 
testants, Alan Howery, Lavera Ford, George Smith, William Barrow, 
Virginia Donaldson, Dennis Guthrie, Eula Gregg; coach, Mr. James 
Davis; judges, Dr. P. lL. Henderson, Rev. Harvey Deere, Rev. H. Vaught; 
official representative, Mr. R- H. Brown, superintendent Morristown 
Schools; contestant in finals, Lavera Ford—subject, “As the Moon Rose.” 


Baylor School, Chattanooga, Hamilton County: local contestants, 
Stewart Stone, Lewis Cook, Marvin Murphy, William Roane, Raymond 
Ross, Bates Green; coach, Mrs. E. L. Landress; judges, Dr. Baylor, 
Mr. Bradford, Mrs. Briggs; official representative, Mr. Alex Guerry, 
headmaster, Baylor School; contestant in finals, Marvin Murphy—subject, 
Pete eattigg. 


M. C. Williams High School, Germantown, Shelby County; contes- 
tant in finals, Miss Pitt Walker Alsop—subject, “Rosa”; coach, Miss 
Walker; official representative, P. E. Callis, Principal M. C. Williams 
High School, Germantown, Shelby County. 


The judges at the University for the final contest in this event were 
G- P. Warber of the Department of Economics, Miss Lillian M. Roettger 
oi the Department of Mathematics, and Miss Clarice L. Hamilton, of 
the Department of History. The judges ranked the final contestants in 
this event in the following order: first, Marvin Murphy, The Baylor 
School, Chattanooga; second, Evelyn Boring, Farragut High School, 
Concord; third, Dorothy Edwards, Central High School, Nashville; 
fourth, Lavera Ford, Morristown High School, Morristown; fifth, 
Beulah Bull, Central High School, Chattanooga; sixth, Miss Pitt Walker 
Alsop, M. C. Williams High School, Germantown; seventh, Dorothy 
McCullock, Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville; eighth, Inez Sprad- 
ling, Meigs County High School, Decatur; ninth, Hanry Lautzen- 
heiser, Knoxville High School, Knoxville. Thus the State championship 
in dramatic reading was won by Marvin Murphy, The Baylor School, 
Chattanooga. 


DEBATE 


(The proposition for debate in 1924-1925 was: Resolved, that the 
United States grant Immediate Independence to the Philippines.) 

Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van Buren County: 
contestants, affirmative, Robert Fox, Harris Dark—negative, Milton 
Acuff, Robert Brady; official representative, H. E. Scott, Principal. 
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Carter High School, Strawberry Plains, Jefferson County: contes- 
tants, affirmative, Reva Underwood, Joe Howell—vegative, Lucile Ran- 
dolph Buryl Underwood; official representative; J. A. Herron, principal 
Carter High School; coach, Miss Marjorie Lautermische; judges, J. A. 
Herron, principal Carter High School, Mrs. Marie Coward, teacher, Miss 
Marjorie Lautermische, teacher, Carter High School. 

Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Knox County: affirmative, Kyle 
Moore, Therba Wolfe—negative, Warren Kennerly, Thomas Crawley; 
official representative, Mr. EF. E. Crabtree; coach, Mr. Northcutt. 


Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Cumberland County; affirm- 
ative, Rhoda Wightman, Earl Dodson—wegative, Genevra Greer, Frazier 
Harris; official representative, Mr- E. H. Elam, principal Pleasant Hill 
Academy; coach, Mr. FE. H. Elam. 


Farragut High School, Concord, Knox County: affirmative, Howard 
Benson, Paul Vance—negative, Erete Bevins, Taylor Johnson; official 
representative, Mr. J. M. Colston, principal Farragut High School; 
coach, Mrs. J. M. Colston; judges, Mr. J- M. Colston, Miss Stella McCall, 
Miss Mary McSpadden. 


Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount County: affirm- 
ative, W. W. Oliver, Ruth March—negative, Miss Burns, Miss Huddle- 
ston; official representative, Charles W. Henry, president Maryville 
Polytechnic School; coach, Mrs. Otto Pflanze. 


Lenoir City High School, Lenoir City, Loudon County: affirmative, 
Ben McGuffee, Helen Cates—negative, A. J. Bowden, Gladys Johnson; 
official representative, Curtis G. Gentry, superintendent, Lenoir City 
Schools. 


In the semi-finals at the University, the judges of the elimination 
contest to select the best affirmative team were: Prof. John C. Hodges 
of the Department of English, Prof. B. O. Duggan of the Department of 
Education, and Mr. R. M. Bell of the Department of Economics: ‘The 
judges ranked the seven affirmative teams in the following order: first, 
Maryville Polytechnic School; second, Burritt College Preparatory 
School; third, Farragut High School; fourth, Pleasant Hill Academy; 
fifth, Lenoir City High School; sixth, Carter High School; seventh, 
Knoxville High School. The judges of the semi-final contest for the 
best negative team were Professor A. M. Withers of the Department 
of Romance Languages, Mr. Ernest A. Beatty of the Department of 
English, and Mr. Otis W. Coan of the Department . of English. ‘The 
judges ranked the eight negative teams in the following order: first, 
Burritt College Preparatory School; second, Maryville Polytechnic School; 
third, Lenoir City High School; fourth, Fentress County High School; 
fifth, Knoxville High School; sixth, Carter High School; seventh, 
Pleasant Hill Academy; eighth, Farragut High School. 


Thus the affirmative team of Maryville Polytechnic School, cou- 
sisting of W. W. Oliver and Ruth March, and the negative team of 
Burritt College Prepatory School, consisting of Milton Acuff and Robert 
Brady, were the winners in the semi-finals in debate. At the grand 
final program these teams met in debate for the State championship. 
The judges for the final debate were Professor H. G.. Meyer of the De- 
partment of Economics, Professor L. R. Hesler of the Department of 
Botany, and professor O. W. Dynes of the Department of Agriculture. 
The judges, by a two to one vote, cast their decision in tavor of the 
negative team, thereby acclaiming Milton Acuff and Robert Brady, of 
Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van Buren County, State 
champions in debate- 
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AWARDING OF GoLD MEDALS Dre LUxE 


In the evening of May 1, at 7:30 in Science Hall the grand final 
program was held. The winners from the elimination contests held in 
the afternoon had the honor finally to appear as champion speakers on 
the program of the evening, while the final championship contest in 
debate between Maryville Polytechnic School and Burritt College Prepar- 
atory School afforded additional solidarity for the program. 


In closing, at the climax of events, the President of the League, “in 
the name of the University oof Tennessee and on behalf of the organi- 
zation and activity of the Tennessee Big 5 Interscholastic Literary 
League,” presented gold medals de luxe to the State champions for 1924- 
1925 in the respective events, as follows: 


Sigmund L. Cohn, M. C. Williams High School, Germantown, Shelby 
County, State Champion in Original Oratory; subject, “The Undertow.” 


Frank Littlefield, Maryville Polytechnic School, Maryville, Blount 
County, State Champion in Extemporaneous Public Speaking; subject, 
“Russian Views of the Russo-Japanese Treaty.” 


Milton Acuff, Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van 
Buren County, State Champion in Debate, Member of Negative Champion 
Team. 


Robert Brady, Burritt College Preparatory School, Spencer, Van 
Buren County, State Champion in Debate, Member of Negative Champion 
Team. 


Allie Bell O’Mohundro, Central High School, Nashville, Davidson 
‘County, State Champion in Humorous Reading; subject, “Betty at the 
Baseball Game.” 


Marvin Murphy, The Baylor School, Chattanooga, Hamilton County, 
State Champion in Dramatic Reading; subject, “Pro Patria.” 


IMPORTANT POINTERS FOR 1925-1926 


It is the plan of the new Tennessee “Big 5” Interscholastic Literary 
League this year, even in the very second year of its organization, to ex- 
tend its services to just as many: people in the State as possible- 


‘Tap Most CoMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC LITERARY CONTEST 
WorkK IN AMERICA 


The plan and program of work as contemplated in the Constitution 
of the League is coniprehensive and surpassing. The Constitution of the 
Tennessee “Big 5” Interscholastic Literary League embodies the most 
comprehensive plan for interscholastic literary contest work offered in any 
State in America. 


County AND District ELIMINATIONS DISPENSED WITH THIS YEAR 


County and district eliminations will be dispensed with this year 
again. ‘This arrangement gives every member school a further opportunity 
to send its representatives in any or all of the “Big 5” contests direct 
to the finals at the University at least for this year. Increase in mem- 
bership in the League will no doubt necessitate county and district elimi- 
nations in another year. | 


Look To THE CONSTITUTION 


Schools entering the League will refer as necessary to the Constitu- 
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tion of the League at page 25 of this publication for miscellaneous points: 
of information about the work of the League, duties of officers, selection 
of judges for contests, management of contests, making reports, eligibility 
of contestants, dates, and the arrangement of all details. The Constitu- 
tion is comprehensive, and in designated articles and sections gives the 
definite requirements and descriptions of each of the “Big 5” contests. 


THE “Bic 5” STATE-WIDE CONTESTS 


Schools may enroll for any one or more of the following five kinds of 
contest, provided no one student shall enter more than one kind of contest 
in one year: (1) the State-wide prize contest in debate, (2) the State- 
wide prize contest in extemporaneous public speaking, (3) the State-wide 
prize contest in original oratory, (4) the State-wide prize contest in 
humorous reading, and (5) the State-wide prize contest in dramatic read- 
ing. A school may thus enter for as many as five kinds of contest in. 
one year. 


EACH IS A PRIzE CONTEST 


Each of the five kinds of contest is a prize contest. The Division of 
University Extension each year will provide handsome geld medals de 
luxe for the State champions in the final contests at the University- 
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THe “Brg 5” CALENDAR FOR 1925-1926 


March 6. Last date for entering the League. Application for member- 
ship should be made as much earlier as possible, of course. 

April 10. Last date for all preliminary contests in debate, in extempora- 
neous public speaking, in original oratory, in humorous reading, and 
in dramatic reading. 

April 12. Final reports of home contests must be in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the League at the University. 

April 30. Second Annual Meet Tennessee “Big 5” Interscholastic Literary 
League. Grand finals in all five events at the University and award- 
ing of prizes to State champions. This is the day preceding tlie 
Interscholastic Track and Field Meet. 

Note: The “home contest” in extemporaneous public speaking, based as 
it is on topics from the February: issues and the first March issue of 
the Literary Digest, shall be held not later, of course, than April 10, 
preliminaries as necessary in the four other contests to come along 
similarly. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE LEAGUE 


Any high school or secondary school however supported may become 
a member of the League upon application in the form on loose leaf pro- 
vided herewith or sent out by letter, and payment of the annual member- 
ship dues of $3.00 to the Secretary of the League. This fee will consti- 
tute a special fund which will be used to defray part of the expenses. 
incurred in conducting the work of the League. 


SECURING MATERIAL FOR THE CONTESTS 


Specified issues of the Literary: Digest as described in the Constitution 
afford the material for the contest in extemporaneous public speaking. 
The question for the contest in debate this year is: “Resolved: That the 
Government itself should cperate Muscle Shoals (government owner-- 
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ship granted)”. Suggestions with reference to the material for the con- 
test in debate are set out in full in the Debate Manual for 1925-1926 in- 
cluded in this publication at page 36. 

Package libraries on the Muscle Shoals question are available at 
once for the schools which enroll for the contest in debate. Each mem- 
ber school may well write to the Congressman of the respective district 
for government material in the form of reports and speeches on Muscle 
Shoals as well as to other sources of information, such as those suggested 
elsewhere herein. Each student who enters the contest in original ora- 
tory will in ail probability select a subject acceptable to his instructor 
and prepare his oration on his own initiative. It is possible that the 
Extension Division could send him a package library dealing somehow 
with the subject of his oration. But each contestant is urged to seek 
such material in his own community or local library first. Similarly the 
service of the bureau of Readings and RecitatSons is available for the ask- 
ing to those who desire to find a good selection for use in either the 
contest in humorous or in dramatic reading. The student entering any 
one of the five contests should read the instructions to judges as provided 
for that contest in the Constitution in order to determine points and the 
type of material to be emphasized in such contest. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS ON DEBATE AND PuBLIc DISCUSSION 


A speaker must have a thorough knowledge of the question to be 
discussed if he is to convince an audience that his arguments are sound. 
He must be familiar with the arguments for both sides of the question 
in order to refute successfully the arguments of his opponents. ‘The 
contestant should make a thorough study of the question for discussion 
as presented in such of the books, pamphlets, and periodicals listed in 
the selected bibliography at the back of this bulletin as are available. 
Aiter such a study he is prepared to choose his point of view and to collect 
his arguments. Clearness of thought is a necessary prerequisite for ef- 
fective delivery. 

Informal delivery, where the speaker merely talks to his audience 
simply, directly, and forcibly, without extreme rhetorical display or much 
gesticulation, is always more effective and convincing than the formal 
delivery of a set speech which has been committed to memory and is pre- 
sented with certain stiff gestures and artificial inflections. Students are 
urged to take every opportunity to talk in public. The more practice a 
contestant has in informal public speaking the better will be his chance 
of winning in the local, county, district, and State contests. If a con- 
testant has thought his arguments out clearly and thoroughly, and is de- 
termined to convince his audience that his point of view is correct, he 
need feel no hesitation in laying aside his manuscript and talking to his 
audience, 

Furthermore, he is then prepared to make his rebuttal effective. In 
refutation, there are two dangers: that of presenting a rebuttal that has 
been committed to memory, and that of trying to refute too many argu- 
ments. Both of these dangers may be avoided by the speaker whose 
mastery of the subject gives him assurance and the power to master his 
arguments quickly. If a speaker presents a rebuttal that has been com- 
mitted to memory he defeats one purpose of the League, that of promot- 
ing real debates from the floor rather than debates committed to memory. 
If he attempts to refute many arguments he must be unsuccessful, since it 
is manifestly: impossible to refute in three or five minutes more than one 
or two important contentions. A spontaneous and successful refutation 
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of one important argument usually counts more with the judges than 
either a glib delivery of a memorized rebuttal or a rapid-fire attack upon 
a whole series of arguments. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOLS THAT ENROLL, IN THE LEAGUE 


“In order to make a school an important factor in any high school 
discussion League, it is desirable that the work of the League be corre- 
lated with the curriculum of the school. The interest displayed by those 
students who actually participate in the contest of the League should be 
only the expression of a wider interest in civic and literary questions on 
the part of the school as a whole. There are various methods of foster- 
ing such interest. A debating club or literary society that emphasizes 
interclass and interscholastic debates is of great importance, especially 
if it has for its faculty advisor someone who is keenly interested in pub- 
lic questions. Special reports and debates on current questions have as 
iegitimate a place in history, English, and civics classes as in public 
speaking classes, particularly if the leading weekly periodicals supplement 
the regular textbooks. It is important that the school library should be 
well provided with periodicals and that students should constantly be 
encouraged to read newspapers and read and subscribe for periodicals 
which discuss current questions. Whenever it is possible, the course of 
study should be arranged so that credit may be given for participation 
in public speaking.’—The foregoing quotation is an extract from the 
Bulletin of The Extension Division of Indiana University: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE TENNESSEE “BIG 5” 
INTERSCOLASTIC LITERARY LEAGUE 


Artictzr I—NAME 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The ‘Tennessee 
“Big 5” Interscholastic Literary League. 


ARTICLE II.— PuRpPOSsE 


Section 1. The purpose of this League is to encourage students in 
the high schools and secondary schools of Tennessee to study and discuss 
civic questions; to help train them in clear, quick, accurate analysis and 
reasoning in debate and extemporaneous discussion; to promote declamia- 
tory work, original orations, and effective public speaking in the schools 
of the State; to awaken community interest in the discussion of public 
questions; to cultivate an interest and study in the great literature of 
speech; and to promote the development of live, sound public opinion 
among the people of the State. 


ARTICLE JIJ.—MEMBERSHIP 


Section I. Any high school or secondary school, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, however supported, upon payment of# dues, and application to the 
secretary of this League on a form provided by the secretary for mem- 
bership in the League under this Constitution, by either the principal, 
county superintendent, or city superintendent having charge of or author- 
ity over such school or schools, may become a member of this League. 

Section II. Blank forms of application for membership will be fur- 
nished to all applicants. ‘The signing of such application shall be deemed 
compliance with Section I of this article's No school shall be enrolled 
until this is done. Membership dues shall be $3.00 per year. Member- 
ship in the League shall be renewable each year and application therefor 
must be filed not later than the first Friday in March. Each school in 
the League may enter as many of the contests offered by the League as the 
school desires. 


ARTICLE ][V.—STATE-WIDE PRIzE CONTESTS 


Section 1. This League shall promote annually among its members 
five kinds of state-wide prize contests, to be known as the “Big 5” Con- 
tests, as follows: (1) A State-wide Prize Contest in Debate; (2) A 
State-wide Prize Contest in Extemporaneous Public Speaking; (3) A 
Stae-wide Prize Contest in Original Oratory; (4) A State-wide Prize 
Contest in Humorous Reading; and (5) A State-wide Prize Contest in 
Dramatic Reading, the finals of each of which five events shall be held at 
the State University of Tennessee in April or May, all in accordance with 
the rules and regulations set out in this Constitution and By-Laws. Local 
merchants or other persons shall be induced, if possible, to provide for 
the winners in the local contest in each of the five events, a cash prize 
in total ample to defray, at least, the round-trip car fare of the winner 
sent to the finals at the University. ‘The University shall arrange for a 
prize for each champion in each final contest at the University. 


ARTICLE V.—HoME ELIMINATION CONTESTS 


Section I. Each member of the League in 1925-1926 shall hold in 
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due time a home elimination contest or contests within its own school 
for the purpose of selecting, for the event or events entered, its con- 
testant or contestants to be sent direct, without county or interdistrict 
contest, to the finals held at the University on April 30. Each member 
school, if it enters the contest in debate, shall select and send an affirm- 
ative and a negative team of two members each; it shall send one rep- 
resentative each in such of the four other contests. as it may enter. 


ARTICLE VI.—ELIGIBILITY OF CONTESTANTS 


Section I. No one shall take part in any contest in this League who 
at the time of the contest has passed his or her twenty-first birthday. 


Section II. No one shall take part in any contest in this League who 
ever matriculated at college. 


Section III. No one shall be deemed eligible for any contest in this 
League who has won a state championship, either in Tennessee or in any 
other state, in any one or more of the five kinds of contest offered by the 
League; provided, such championship shall not debar such student from 
entering any of the kinds of contest offered in the League, other than that 
in which he may have won such State Championship, provided that no stu- 
dent shall participate in more than one of the five kinds of contest in one 
year. 


Section IV. No one shall take part in any contest in this League who 
has been graduated from his or her school or other school of equal or 
higher rank; provided, a contestant shall not be barred by this rule who 
has been graduated from a three-year high school and has proceeded to 
take the advanced or fourth year work in a four-year high school; and 
provided further that such student is an undergraduate in the school to 
which he or she has been transferred. 


Section V. No one shall take part in any contest in this League who, 
at the time of the contest, is not carrying at least three subjects of five 
recitations each per week and maintaining a passing grade in each of such 
subjects; provided, seniors are deemed eligible even if they are not carry- 
ing full-time work, if they are in line for graduation with the regular 
senior class and in good standing as seniors as determined by the require- 
ments of the local school; and provided, further, that students who com- 
plete the-work necessary for graduation at mid-year but who continue in 
school in good standing until the end of the school year are deemed eli- 
gible for contests in this League. 


Section VI- Any bona fide undergraduate student, boy or girl, of any 
high school or preparatory school of Tennessee, who is not barred by the 
foregoing exclusions in this article, is deemed eligible to enter any con- 
test in this League. 


ARTICLE VII.—STATE-wipE Prize CONTEST IN DEBATE 


Section 1. Each school participating in the final contest in debate 
shall furnish an affirmative and a negative team of two members each. 
Each school shall be allowed to have one alternate, who will debate only in 
case of sickness or disability of a regular member of the team. 


Section II. The final home contests in debate at each member 
school shall be held not later than the second Saturday in April. 


Section III. Of the teams sent to the University for the finals, the 
two best teams shall be picked in trial debates and these two teams shall 
debate in the finals at a public assembly. 
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Section IV. At all contests the time and order of the speakers shall 
be as follows: 


Main Argument Rebuttal 

(1) First Affirmative __12 minutes (5) First Negative ____5 minutes 
(2) First Negative ____12 minutes (6) First Affirmative __5 minutes 
(3) Second Affirmative 12 minutes (7) Second Negative __ 5 minutes 


(4) Second Negative _.12 minutes (8) Second Affirmative 5 minutes 


Each speaker shall have the same amount of time and no part of any 
speaker’s time shall be given to any other speaker. Unless otherwise 
agreed the affirmative shall occupy the side of the platform to the right 
facing the audience. 


Section V. No team from one school shall go to a debaté in the 
same contest and on the same question between two other schools to hear 
that debate. For infraction of this rule it shall be at the discretion of 
ee ee of the League to debar from further contests the offending 
schools. 


Section VI. Aside from the bulletin furnished by the League and 
other reading matter, the assistance furnished contestants in preparing 
debates shall not exceed the following: (1) Aid in outlining the argu- 
ments; (2) correcting errors in English; (3) aid in the form of reading 
matter; and (4) suggestions as to delivery. Whenever a debater quotes 
at any length the words of another that fact must be plainly stated. Proof 
that either member of a debating team has received assistance other than 
as above specified or that quoted matter is used without giving due credit 
therefor shall disqualify such team in all League Contests for that year. 
(It is suggested that debate coaches refrain from organizing and com- 
posing the debates in order that the speeches may be as nearly originai 
as possible). 

Section VII. The teams which come to the University for the 
final debates shall report at 9 o’clock.on Friday, April 30, Room 333, 
Ayres Hall, on the University campus, to draw for order of speaking and 
placement in the semi-finals. By elimination in the semi-finals at the 
University, the best affirmative team and, the best negative team shall be 
chosen to give the final debate. 


Section VIII. In all contests the debaters shall be separated from the 
audience and shall receive no coaching while the debate is in progress. 
Debates cannot be read in toto, but reference may be made to notes. 
Charts, maps, books, etc., shall be admissible and shall be accessibie to 
both sides, but need not be exposed until the speakers using them take 
the floor. 

Section IX. ‘Time lost in unavoidable interruption shall be made 
good to the speaker interrupted. 

Section X. Cheering a debater while he is speaking is forbidden. 
Time so consumed by the speaker’s friends shall not be made up to him. 
Time so consumed by his opponents shall be made up to him. Cheering is 
permitted only after the decision is rendered. 

Section XI. New matter, except when it is strictly in rebuttal. 
shall not be introduced in the last rebuttal speech of the affirmative. 


Section XII. Speakers will not be interrupted by their opponents 
except when the negative is attempting to protect its rights in accordance 
with the preceding section. (Sec. XI, Art. VII.) ‘ 

Section XIII. The presiding officer and two timekeepers shall be 
chosen by the principal of the school. Debaters shall be entitled to warn- 
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ing signals as they may elect. Debaters shall cease speaking when the 
signal is given. 

Section XIV. ‘The usher shall be instructed to close the doors while 
each debater is delivering his speech. 

Section XV. For the home elimination contests in each member 
school the principal of the school shall choose three judges or one expert 
judge, selected on the basis of capability and impartiality. 

Section XVI. It is suggested that when deemed advisable a small 
admission fee to the debates be charged to meet expenses, or that a 
local entertainment, social, or fair be given to raise the necessary funds. 

Section XVII. Before the debate begins, each judge, or the 
judge in case one expert judge is used, shall be provided with a summary 
or extract of the essential points in the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS To JUDGES 


1. During the debate the judges shall sit apart from one another. 
They shall take into consideration both thought and delivery in both 
main and rebuttal speeches, and disregarding personal prejudices, shall 
base their decisions on the merits of the debate and not on the merits 
of the question. Each judge, at the conclusion of the contest, without 
consultation with any other judge, shall write on a card the word 
“Affirmative, or the word “Negative,” and he shall assign to each de- 
bater of each side a percentage grade, using as a basis 66 2/3 percent on 
argument and 33 1/3 percent on delivery. He shall then sign, seal and 
deliver his vote to the presiding officer, who shall open the votes and an- 
nounce the decision. In arriving at his decision each judge is asked to 
bear in mind the following suggestions : 

A. Argument 

1. Each member of the teams should show general knowledge of 
both sides of the question. 

2. The debaters should confine themselves to the main issues of the 
question, avoiding the unimportant, so that the debate falls into a few 
sharply marked divisions and not into a mere jumble of statements. 

3. The debaters should give a clear-cut, intelligent interpretation or 
analysis of the question, setting forth early in the debate a concise yet 
inclusive statement of the reai issues. If each side contends for a differ- 
ent interpretation of the question, the wise judge will give preference on 
that point to the side which upholds the simple intended meaning, the 
meaning which an intelligent man, attempting to arrive at the real issues, 
would give to the question. Far-fetched, quibbling interpretations should 
be discouraged. 

4, Rebuttal should be confined to the main issues and may well be 
scattered through the debate. A marked difference in the style of the 
rebuttal speeches and those of direct argument is a sign of poor prepara- 
tion. 

B. Presentation 


1. A vigorous, aggressive, emphatic style is best. 

2. Grammar and diction should uniformly be good, with some allow- 
ance for occasional slips, often indicative of extemporaneous speaking. 

38 Gestures should be simple and natural. It is better to have none 
than to be artificial. 

4, The signals to close should be scrupulously attended to; every 
speaker should stop at once on signal, even in the middle of a sentence. 

5. Generally each speaker should be able to use all of his time up to 
the signal to stop. 

6. Presentation should show clear thinking; and “AB Or oa sohyaketic 
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manner in delivery, especially in the closing part of each speech. ‘These 
-elements may even overbalance roughness, awkwardness, and inexperience. 

7. In judging the contest, preference should be given to the team 
who actually and effectively meet the arguments of the opponents; who 
handle their notes with familiarity and command, and who show elements 


of extemporaneous speaking especially in rebuttal. 


C. General Effectiveness 


1. Finally, each judge will base his judgment upon the effectiveness 
of the debating, taking into consideration both argument and presentation, 
or in other words, both thought and delivery. 


Articye VIII.—Contrest SERIES; AND COMMITTIES FOR STATE-WIDE PRIZE 
CoNTEsts IN ExTEMPORANEOUS PUBLIC SPEAKING, IN ORIGINAL 
ORATORY, IN Humorous READING, AND IN DRAMATIC READING 


Section 1. The Contest Series. In the contests in extemporaneous 
public speaking, in original oratory, in humorous reading, and in dra- 
matic reading, the contest series in each event shall be a local or home 
contest, and the final contest at the University with preliminaries at 
each of these contests as necessary. Each school participating shall select 
in a local contest or in local contests, in any fair manner suited to local 
conditions, the cotitestants to represent the school in the final contest in 
each of these four kinds of contest. Any number of participants may 
appear in the local contests. (It is suggested that as many public pre- 
liminary contests as possible be given). 


Section II. The principal, together with two other persons whom 
he may appoint, if he desires, shall constitute a committee of three to 
manage the local or home contest in extemporaneous public speaking, in 
original oratory, in humorous reading, and in dramatic reading. 

Section III. Order of Speaking. Order of speaking shall be deter- 
mined by lot in each contest. 

Section IV. Judges. Three judges, or one expert judge, for the 
home contest in extemporaneous public speaking, original orations, hum- 
orous reading, and dramatic reading, shall be selected in each case on 
the basis of impartiality and capability, by the principal;-or, if a committee 
is formed as provided in Section II of this article, then the three judges 
or the expert judge for a particular contest shall be selected by the 
committee having charge of the contest. If three judges serve, after the 
judges have handed in their ballots, the final decision in each case for 
the four kinds of contest) shall be determined as provided in the manner 
described in Section VI of this article. (It is suggested that in each 
kind of contest each judge be provided with blank form—usually sup- 
plied from the office of the secretary of the League—containing in order 
names of speakers with subjects and blanks for tabulation of grades, 
na Mi 

Be Sioa V. Finals in Counties and Districts. The final home contests 
in these four kinds of contest shall be held not later than the second 
Saturday in April. . 

Section VI. Instructions to Committee in Charge. After the con- 
test, the chairman or committee shall collect the ballots and. decisions of 
the judges and determine the final decision in the following manner: 

Add each contestant’s marks. The one having the highest total per- 
centage is the winner; the one having the next highest, second best, and 
so on. In case of a tie in the total percentages given to any two con- 
testants, examine the grades given by each judge to the two concerned, 
and award the better rank to the contestant preferred by a majority of 
the judges. 
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ARTICLE [X.—STATE-WIDE PRIzE CoNTEsT IN ExTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING 


Section I, Topics. From the departments of “Foreign Comment” 
and “Topics of the Day” in the February issues and the first March issue 
of the Literary Digest, the Tennessee “Big 5” Debating and Literary 
League shall select twenty subjects in the manner provided in this constitu- 
tion. These subjects shall be sent in a sealed envelope marked, Ten- 
nessee “Big 5,” Extemporaneous Speaking Subjects, to the principal of 
the high school and shall be opened by him in the presence of the con- 
testants, at the place set, and at the hour as herein provided for the 
drawing, on a date not lateri than the second Saturday in April, for the 
home contest. 


Section IJ. Drawing for Topics in Home Contests. Coupons with 
numbers corresponding to the subjects shall be placed haphazard in a hat 
or receptacle. From this the contestant shall draw one coupon, the num- 
ber of which shall determine his subject. If the contestant is dissatisfied 
with the subject drawn, he may replace it at once and draw a second; but 
in such case, he must speak upon his second choice. ‘This drawing shall 
be absolutely by lot, one hour before the contest. Each contestant in each 
event of the series shall be given eight minutes to discuss his subject.. 
The order of appearance on the program shall also be determined by 
lot. Between the drawing and the contest the contestants should be pro- 
vided with writing material and secluded in a room, away from all help- 
ers, presided over by a proctor. They may take with them any reference: 
material which they may have collected. 


Section III. Use of Notes. Each speaker shall write out his notes 
on the paper, probably in the form or size of debating cards, furnished 
by the high school principal or committee in charge of the contest. These 
notes, if the contestant uses notes, shall be submitted to the committee in 
charge ten minutes before the speaking is to begin. If the committee 
shall find that any speaker has written out more than a bare outline of 
his speech, or that any speaker has attempted to substitute notes written 
out beforehand, he shall be deprived of the use of these or any other 
notes. 


Section IV. Contestants shall not speak twice on the same subject.. 
The general reguiations provided for the home contest shall be followed 
in the finals; provided, no contestant shall be allowed to speak on the 
same subject in more than one contest in the series. If he should draw 
this subject, he must replace the coupon and draw again. This drawing 
shall not be counted as one of the two to which he is entitled in the 
given contest. 

Section V. Final Contest. The successful contestants in the various 
districts will meet the last of April or in May during the week of The 
Tennessee Annual Interscholastic Mect at the State University: of Ten- 
nessee to contend for the championship- For subjects at the final contest, 
from the March issues (except the first March issue) and from the first 
two April issues of the Literary Digest, the League shall select ten topics, 
in the same manner as for the other contests. 

Section VI. Instructions to Judges. Before the contest begins, each 
judge, or the one judge in case only one expert judge is used, shall be 
provided with a copy of the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 


During the contest the judges shall sit apart from one another. They 
shall grade the contestants as extempore speakers. ‘The use of notes, 
while not to be encouraged, is not to be regarded as. a weakness on the: 
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part of any contestant; but the notes should furnish only reminders as 
to the main divisions of the speech and should not contain material to be 
read to the audience verbatim. The use of notes which prevent the 
spontaneity and conversational directness of effective extemporaneous 
speaking, shall be discounted. Grades shall be entered for each contes- 
tant on a basis of 100%, taking into consideration his effectiveeness as an 
extempore speaker. No judge shall grade any two speakers the same. 
Each judge, at the conclusion ot the contest, without consultation with 
any other judge, shall sign his set of grades and deliver the same to the 
chairman or committee in charge. 


ARTICLE X.—STATE-WIDE PRIzE CONTEST IN ORIGINAL ORATORY 


Section I. Purpose. The purpose of this contest shall be to en- 
courage the student to produce and deliver, in direct, earnest, sensible 
fashion, the oratorical type of original speech, the type of speech which 
deals with a worthy and dignified subject, which is addressed to the 
average audience, and which is designed to persuade or to move the will 
of the hearer. 

Section II. Requirements. The contest shall consist in the delivery 
of a ten minute speech (1200 to 1400 words in length) on any subject 
suitable for an oration, preferably a subject chosen by the contestant to 
his own liking, about which he has thorough knowledge and personal 
convictions. Little if any reference shall be made to notes, but the speech 
shall not be read. The speaker shall give notice when he quotes, as well 
as source of quoted material; and all quoted matter in the speeech shall 
not exceed fifty words. Speeches shall be original throughout in all 
cases. An infraction of any of these rules shall disqualify the contestant. 


Section III. Order of Speaking. Order ‘ of speaking shall be deter- 
mined by lot- 


Section IV. Instructions to Judges. Before the contest begins, each 
judge, or the one judge in case only one expert judge is used, shall be 
provided with a copy of the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 


During the contest, the judges shall sit apart from one another. The 
judges, without consultation, shall enter grades on a basis of 100 per cent 
as to each contestant, taking into consideration both matter and manner 
as to each oration. ‘They shall consider thought, structure, composition, 
style and delivery, including thus as suitable such elements of oratory 
as worth of subject, purpose of speech, simplicity, plainness, directness, 
eagerness, vividness, musical flow of speech, orderliness, logic, power of 
appeal, voice, bearing, and gesture. Each judge having thus considered, 
shall grade each contestant on general effectiveness of speech, in substance 
taking into consideration both matter and manner, both thought and de- 
livery. No judge shall grade any two speakers the same. Fach judge 
shall sign and deliver his set of grades to the chairman or committee in 


charge. 
Artictr X1.—StaTeE-WipE PrizE Contrst In Humorous READING 
Section I. Requirements. This contest shall consist in the delivery 
of a humorous selection not less than five minutes nor more than twelve 


minutes in length- 

Section II. Instructions to Judges. Before the contest begins, each 
judge, or the one judge in case only one expert judge is used, shall be 
provided with a copy in substance of the following: 
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INSTRUCTIONS To JUDGES 


During the contest the judges shall sit apart from one another The 
judges, without consultation, shajl enter grades on a basis of 100% as to 
each contestant, taking into consideration in substance two underlying 
essentials: grasp of material, and the effectiveness of the contestant in 
handling the material with which he is dealing. In reading and declama- 
tion, three distinct types of material are involved: (1) subject-matter 
which a reader-or speaker may properly address to the audience, in- 
cluding original speeches and orations—this type of material requires 
conversational directness in delivery; (2) subject matter which is to be 
interpreted for the audience, including humorous and dramatic readings— 
this type of material requires the reader or speaker to read or speak 
for the audience, the object being to use his powers of interpretation to 
interpret the subject matter as completely as possible for them; (3) sub- 
ject matter which is a combination of types (1) and (2), as certain stories 
in prose or verse—the last form of material requires a combination of the 
two types of delivery. Accordingly, the two underlying essentials of good 
humorous reading are: (A) Grasp of subject matter; (B) Effectiveness 
of expression of subject matter. The contestant is to be judged for the 
impression he thus makes, considering the particular material used. In 
forming their judgments of that impression, the judges must take into 
consideration what they see and hear of the contestant, such as personal 
appearance, physical attitude and bearing; facial expression, other bodily 
movements; volume of voice, enunciation and pronunciation, rate of ut- 
terance, pitch and inflection, quality of voice, pausing and phrasing. Each 
judge, having thus considered, shall grade cach contestant on general ef- 
fectiveness, substantially taking into consideration both grasp of subject 
matter and effectiveness of expression of subject matter. No judge shall 
grade any two speakers the same. Each judge shall sign and deliver his 
set of grades to the chairman or committee in charge. 


ARTICLE XII.—STATE-WIDE PRIzE CONTEST IN DRAMATIC READING 


Section I. Requirements. ‘This contest shall consist in the delivery 
of a dramatic selection (not humorous) not less than five minutes nor 
more than twelve minutes in length. 


Section II. Instruction to judges. Before the contest begins each 
judge, or the one judge in case only one expert judge is used, shall be 
provided with a copy in substance of the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 


During the contest the judges shall sit apart from one another. The 
judges, without consultation, shall enter grades on a basis of 100% as to 
each contestant, taking into consideration in substance two underlying 
essentials; grasp of material, and the effectiveness of the contestant in 
handling the material with which he is dealing. In reading and declama- 
tion, three distinct types of material are involved: (1) subject-matter 
which a reader or speaker may properly address to the audience, in- 
cluding original speeches and orations—this type of material requires 
conversational directness in delivery; (2) subject matter which is to be 
interpreted for the audience, including humorous and dramatic readings— 
this type of material requires the reader or speaker to read or speak 
for the audience, the object being to use his powers of interpretation to 
uiterpret the subject matter as completely as possible for them; (3) sub- 
ject matter which is a combination of types (1) and (2), as certain stories 
in prose or verse—this last form of material requires a combination of the 
two types of delivery. Accordingly, the two underlying essentials of good 
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dramatic reading are: (A) Grasp of subject matter; (B) Effectiveness 
of expression of subject matter. The contestant is to be judged for the 
impression he thus makes, considering the particular material used. la 
forming their judgments of that impression, the judges must take into 
consideration what they see and hear of the contestant, such as personal 
appearance, physical attitude and bearing; facial expression, other bodily 
movements; volume of voice, enunciation and pronunciation, rate of ut- 
terance, pitch and inflection, quality of voice, pausing and phrasing. Each 
judge, having thus considered, shall grade each contestant on general ef- 
fectiveness, substantially: taking into consideration both grasp of subject 
matter and effectiveness of expression of subject matter. No judge shall 
grade any two speakers the same. Ejach judge shall sign and deliver his 
set of grades to the chairman or committee in charge. 


ArticLte XIII.—QuoruM 


Section I. The official representatives of the member schools at- 
tending any annual meeting, together with the President of the League, 
shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XIV.—LEGISLATIVE BoARD 


Section I. There shall be a legislative board of directors composed 
of the official representatives off the member schools, of which the presi- 
dent of the League shall be chairman, ex officio. 


ARTICLE XV.—3REPORTS OF CONTESTS 


Section I. Immediately following each contest the principal of each 
member school shall make, to the secretary of the League, on blanks 
furnished by the secretary for the purpose, complete report of the contests 
held in his school- 


ARTICLE X VI.—E-XPENSES 


Section I. Admission charges to local contests may be made when 
deemed advisable. The same judges shall be eligible to judge in more 
than one kind of contest held by this Ieague. 

Section II. For the final contests at the University, the visiting 
contestants shall bear their expenses to and from the University. 


ARTICLE X VII.—OFFICERS 


Section I. The general supervision andi management of the League 
shall be vested in the Director of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, who shall appoint, if possible, the Debating Coach of 
the University as president of the League, and also a secretary who shall 
also be Secretary-Treasurer, the League being a unit of the Division of 
University Extension. 


Section II. Duties of the President. 


1. To preside at all meetings of the League or of its legislative 
board. 

2. 'T'o call meetings of the legislative board either on his own initia- 
tive or upon request of three members thereof. 


3. All disputes between members of the League shall be settled by 
the disputants writing out their claims and mailing them to the president 
of the League who shall, upon receiving the same make a transcript of 
the claims, using letters of the alphabet instead of the parties’ names, and 
present the matter in such form to some disinterested and impartial judge 
to decide. 
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4. To preside or provide presiding officers at’ all contests of the 
League held at the University; to make all necessary local arrangements 
for such contests and to certify the results to the secretary of the De- 
partment of Interscholastic Activities and Service of the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. 

5. To secure photographs of all winners in final contests at the Uni- 
versity for publication and for files of the League. 

6. ‘To represent the Division of University Extension in the prose- 
cution of the work of the League. 


Section III. Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


1. To send by circular letter, by bulletin, or otherwise, as soon as 
possible after the beginning of each school year, to the superintendents, 
or principals of all the high schools of the State, information and material 
pertaining to the work of the League, including 

a. The question for debate for the current year. 

b. A blank enrollment form showing date before which it must be 
returned with the nominal fee of $3.00, on which form or card each schooi 
must indicate the number of debate bulletins needed for'the current year. 

c. A copy of the constitution and by-laws of the League. 

2. To conduct all regular correspondence of the League. 

3. To make a complete report at the end of the school year of the 
work done by the League and file it with the secretary of the Department 
of Interscholastic Activities and Service of the Division of University 
Extension. 

4. To have a desk in the Department of Interscholastic Activities 
and Service where he shall keep in order all records, minutes, and cor- 
respondence pertaining to the League, open to inspection at all times. 


Section IV- Duties of the Extension Division. 


1. Through the Director of the Division of University Extension or 
a person designated by him, to fill all vacancies in the offices of general 
supervision and management of the League as specified in Article XVII. 

2. To assist in choosing a debate subject for each ensuing year. 

3. To publish a manual on such subject and furnish it free to all 
the schools which are members of the League. 

4, Through the Department of Interscholastic Activities and Service 
to aid in finding for contestants suitable material for contests in extem- 
poraneous speaking, and suitable selections for contests in oratory, in 
humorous reading and in dramatic reading. 

5. To see that prizes are provided for the winners in the finals at 
the University in each State-wide contest held by the League. 

6. To co-operate in every practical way with the high schools of the 
State and with the League in fostering debating, oratory, declamation 
and public speaking in the State of Tennessee: 


ARTICLE XVIII.—ContTEsTANTS SHALL READ INSTRUCTIONS 


Each contestant shall carefully read the instructions to judges for 
the contest in which he enters. 


ARTICLE XIX.—AMENDMENT 


Section 1. This constitution and by-laws may be amended at any 
annual meeting of the board of directors by: a majority vote of directors 
present. 
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DEBATE MANUAL FOR 1925-1926—OPERATION OF 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


PROPOSITION 


Resolved: That the government itself should operate Muscle Shoals 
(government Ownership granted.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Muscle Shoals question is a question that affords unusually 
interesting and profitable discussion. It has been so from the time the 
question first presented an issue, and at the present hour this question is 
doubtless one of America’s greatest internal problems. Interest in the 
question has been intensified from time to time. Especially have recent 
developments in worid affairs and in the control and development of 
natural resources and super-power added a broader and more vital in- 
terest to the Muscle Shoals question than the question has ever before had. 

Ever since Andrew Jackson dreamed of great enterprises to come 
some day at Muscle Shoals, the question of its development has from 
time to time been a matter of great interest, not only to the people of 
Tennessee but of the whole South, the entire nation, and indeed the world 
itself- But it was not until the World War that Muscle Shoals came 
generally to the attention of the country. In the spring of 1916 Presi- 
dent Wiison appointed a committee to report on the best method of 
manufacturing nitrates. This committee reported on January 27, 1916, 
recommending the immediate development of waterpower for the manu- 
facture of nitrates. The United States declared war on April 6, 1917, 
and on May 11th the President’s Nitrate Supply Committee recom- 
mended that $3,000,000 be spent in an experimental program. 

On September 24, 1917, President Wilson removed the proposed 
Nitrate Plant No. 1 from near Pulaski, Virginia,-where a site had been 
chosen, to Muscle Shoals. In November 1917, the construction of Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 was begun at Muscle Shoals. President Wilson, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1918, authorized the construction of Dam No. 2, setting aside 
for the purpose $12,000,000 of the $20,000,000 appropriated by Section 
124 of the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. During 1918 both 
nitrate plants were completed, and in November, 1918. came the Armistice. 

In October, 1919, A. G. Glasgow, Nitrate Director, after an unsuc- 
cessful effort to interest private concerns, submitted to Congress a plan 
for government operation of Nitrate Piant No. 2. This was embodied in 
a bill known as the Wadsworth-Kahn bill. This bill passed the Senate 
in May: 1920, but failed of consideration in the House. In March, 1921, 
Secretary of War, Weeks, announced he would receive bids for Muscle 
Shoals. Various bids were later submitted. On April 30, 1921, work 
was stopped on Dam No. 2 for lack of funds. On February 1, 1922, 
Secretary Weeks transmitted the Ford offer to Congress, and on Feb- 
ruary 10th the House Committee on Military Affairs began hearings on 
it. On February 15, the proposal of the Alabama Power Company was 
sent to the Secretary of War, who transmitted it to Congress on Febru- 
ary 21. : 
: On March 25, 1922, members of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and of the House Committee on Military Affairs made a personal 
visit to Muscle Shoals. The Senate Committee on Agriculture began its 
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hearings on April 10. On October 1, 1922, funds were made available 
for continuing work on Dam No. 2 under the direction of army engi- 
neers. Since then the work has been carried forward until the en- 
tire outlay to date on the project represents approximately $175.000,- 
000. Of course, Muscle Shoals embraces Dams No. 1, 2, and No. 3, 
the nitrate plants, and the steam power plants of the project. In more 
recent sessions of Congress various measures for the disposition of the 
Muscle Shoals project have been offered. Among such measures offered 
for the solution of the problem have been the Norris Bill, the Underwood 
Bill, and the Jones Bill. The Congress at its last session ‘passed the Jones 
measure by virtue of which President Coolidge appointed the Muscle 
Shoals Commission to recommend a course of action to be taken. 

On December 1, 1925, President Coolidge made public the majority 
and minority reports of the Commission. The main difference between 
the two reports is over government operation and the importance of 
nitrate production in comparison with power distribution. The majority 
recommendations signed by Chairman McKenzie, former Senator Dial 
and R. F. Bower, favor government operation if a satisfactory private 
lease cannot be obtained within ninety days after Congress authorizes 
the lease. The majority dedicates the property to a national defense by 
providing for the production of nitrates for ammunition in time of war 
and for fertilizer in time of peace. If there is any surplus power after 
these operations the majority recommends its sole for distribution. The 
minority report, signed by Harry A. Curtis, and William McClellan classi- 
fies Muscle Shoals essentially a power proposition. It recommends the 
setting aside of a certain amount of power for fertilizer manufacture and 
the distribution lines over remaining power. It favors the creation of 
a Muscle Shoals board, which would be authorized to make separate 
power and fertilizer ieases. President Coolidge recommended decisive 
action by the Congress in his message December 8. 

It is the purpose of this manual to open up the subject, to give a 
general idea of its phases and extent, to direct the student to a compre- 
hensive view of relevant material, and thus to aid toward a thorough 
mastery of the question for debate. This manual includes suggested brief 
material, certain reprints of an introductory purpose, bibliography with 
important prefatory note to members of the Tennessee “Big 5” Interschol- 
astic League, list of publishers of additional magazine material dealing 
with the question, and so forth. The suggested brief included may be 
regarded as a general trial brief and may be made use of indeed as a 
suggestion. Debaters will work out and test this, or any brief of their 
own, or modified form of brief, including analysis and issues of the ques- 
tion, for themselves. As much as possible, hew your brief out of your 
own timber—out of points that have been thought out and made your own. 
The reprints are illustrative of suitable reference material on the subject. 
The elaborated bibliography is offered as perhaps one of the most com- 
pletely up-to-date and comprehensive in existence on the question. The 
key list of publishers of magazine will be valuable to the investigator in 
case of emergent need of magazine articles not at hand. 


SUGGESTED BRIEF 
DEFINITION oF TERMS 


1. By Muscle Shoals is meant the Muscle Shoals project including 
substantially Dams No. 1, No- 2 and No. 3, the nitrate plants, and steam 
power units contemplated in the project. 


II. Government ownership is granted by the question. The matter 
of ownership is therefore not in issue under the question as stated. 
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BRIEF PROPER 
AFFIRMATIVE 


Introduction. 


A. Recent developments in world affairs and economic movements 


in America have given a broad significance to the situation at 
Muscle Shoals. 


1. The World War challenged and tested the natural resources 
of governments, 

2. The operation of giant hydro-electric power is becoming a 
vital problem in America. 


B. Muscle Shoals as the “Niagara of the South” arouses the interest 
of the whole American people. 


1. Its nearness to Tennessee makes it of special interest locally. 


2. The people are vitally concerned whether it shall be operated 
by the government itself or in some other manner. 


I. The unsuitability of private operation for Muscle Shoals demands 
some other plan of operation. 


A. The public welfare is constantly menaced by conditions due to 
private operation of Muscle Shoals. 


1, Private operators of Muscle Shoals profiteer at the expense 
of consumers. 


a. Alabama consumers of electric power now pay a basic rate 
of $49.00 per horse power per year, while the cost of 
production at Muscle Shoals is $15.00 per horse power. 


b. The reduction in cost of production of hydro-electric power 
as compared with that produced by steam does not guar- 
antee any lower rate to the consumer under private oper- 
ation. 


(1) In Cleveland, Ohio, for a month’s household supply of 
40 kilowatts of electricity nade by steam, customers of 
private operation pay $2.00 while customers of the 
municipality pay $1.20. 

(2) In many Alabama cities the rate of hydro-electric power 
under private operation is 155 percent higher than in 
Cleveland. In Quincy, Illinois, it is 150 percent higher ; 
in Atlanta, Georgia, it is 166 percent higher; in Augusta, 
Georgia, it is 200 percent higher. 

c. The profit motive always presses toward monopoly and 
toward charging those who suffer under it, “all that the 
traffic will bear.” 


9. Private operation means failure to manage Muscle Shoals 
in the public interest. 


a. Under private operation Muscle Shoals is a plaything of 
a private corporation subject effectually to no form of 
government regulation. 


b. Private operation gives the operator power to use Mus- 
cle Shoals as a giant toy to stifle competition, block all. 
plans of unity in power-distribution and for development 
of a Southern super-power project of hydro-electric sites. 
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3. Private operation of Muscle Shoals entails dangerous risks 
a. It tends to break down the Federal Power Act of 1920. 


b. Private operation does not furnish a real guarantee to 
produce a single kilowatt of power or any certain quantity 
of nitrates. 


c. It tends to bring power corporations clamoring for special 
favors. 


d. Private operation of national resources means the en- 
slavement of posterity and the subjection of the people 
to combinations and trusts. 


4. Instability exists in prices paid by the consumer for electric 
power. 


The market price of power is governed by the cost to the 
least efficient producer. 


6. Private operation of Muscle Shoals means partiality to con- 
sumers rather than equable supply of energy on fair terms to 
all comers alike. 

Under private operation, a private financial group exploit 


Muscle Shoals, a giant unit of public property, for their own 
selfish profit. 
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Private operation of Muscle Shoals is subject to the detriment 

of labor troubles. 

1. Strikes are incident under private operation. 

2. Laborers are under-employed. 

3- Private operators under competition will not provide for 
accident insurance and the like for the benefit of employees. 

Private operation of the project has already led to a monopoly 

conceived for the aggrandisement of the operators. 

Private operation hinders the successful use of Muscle Shoals 

for its full purpose, 

1. Private operation hinders the use of the project as a hydro- 
electric site. 

2. Private operation interferes with the adaptation of Muscle 
Shoals to the production of explosives by the Haber or other 
fixation process in war time, or of nitrate for fertilizer in 
peace time. 

Private operation of such an enormous source of power is. 

impractical and impolitic. 


II. Government operation of Muscle Shoals offers the only desirable 
remedy: for the defects inherent in private operation. 


eV; 


Government operation would safeguard the interests of the 

public in Muscle Shoals. 

1. Government operation of Muscle Shoals would prevent 
profiteering. 

2. It would make possible an adequate and steady supply of 

inexpensive power available alike to all comers. 

There would be complete publicity in costs and distribution. 

4. It would facilitate the proper development of a Southern 

super-power project of hydro-electric sites. 

Government operation of Muscle Shoals would protect the 

public from the evils attendant upon private monopoly. 


— 
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a. The market price of power would not be a marginal cost, 
but the average or the actual cost. 

b. Rates to consumers would be stabilized under govern- 
ment operation. 


Government operation would improve labor conditions at Muscle 
Shoals. 

1. It would give the employee steady employment and fair 
wages. 

It would mean accident insurance and the like for employces. 
It would remove possibility of local unrest among employees, 
caused by capitalistic enterprise. 


SOREN) 


Economies would be effected ‘by (government operation of 

Muscle Shoals. 

1. Prices on power produced would be regulated in the interests 
of the consumer. 

2. The project would be centered on the vital uses of Muscle 
Shoals. 

3. The profit motive would be removel from the enterprise. 

4. The government could supply cheap electric power to con- 
sumers and cheap fertilizer to farmers. 

There is no other adequate plan of operation than government 

operation. 

1. Private operation has been tried and found wanting. 

2. Competition by other hydro-electric sites or steam power 
plants cannot solve the problem of operation. 

3. A super-syndicate would be impossible. 

a. It would mean control of the organization from Wall 
Street. 
b. It would be a costly scheme of operation to the consumer 
of electrical energy. 

4. Government operation directly in the hands of a corps of 

army engineers or the like is the only adequate plan. 


5. Operation of Muscle Shoals for the highest degree of ser- 
vice to the people according to their changing interests and 
not primarily for profit, can only be obtained by government 
operation. 


III. Government operation of Muscle Shoals is feasible and practicable. 


The government already owns Muscle Shoals: 


The government could secure any necessary funds to finance 

the operating at a lower rate of interest than private operators 

could secure them. 

The government can tie Muscle Shoals into a great super- 

power system of the South so as to increase the amount of 

primary electric power and so operate Muscle Shoals as to 

create an enormous improvement of industrial, domestic, and 

social conditions throughout the South. 

Government operation will be practicable. 

1. Under government operation operators would be employed 
directly by the government. 

2. Definite standards of efficiency would be set. 
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3. The best of experts would be employed to solve the highly 
technical problems involved in developing the operation of 
the plant in the production of assigned products. 


4, There would be little need for change in the personnel of 
employees. 
E. The government has been successful in operating other mis- 
cellaneous enterprises for the public interest. 
1. It hag successfully operated the Panama Canal. 
2. It has successfully carried on the reclamation service. 
3. It operates the postal service with the best of results. 
4, The government is at present operating nineteen water- 
power projects in different parts of the country. 
F. The operation by the public of power resources of Niagra 
Falls in the Province of Ontario has been highly successful. 
Under the operation by the government of the United States, 
Muscle Shoals would become the king-pin in the forthcoming 
system of super-power development of electrified industry in 
America. 


- 
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NEGATIVE 
Introduction: 

A. An established policy of operation, as in the case of an estab- 
lished government, “should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes.” 

1. If trial has proved a plan of operation satisfactory it 
should be permitted to stand approved. 

B. Private operation of Muscle Shoals under lease from the 
government is the only acceptable plan of operation. 


C. There are no tenable grounds for government operation. 
I. The United States Government is in no way adapted to operate 
Muscle Shoals. 


A- Such proceedure would be directly contrary to our fundamental 
American theory that business should be left to individual ini- 
tiative. 

1. Government operation of Muscle Shoals would destroy per- 
sonal initiative in the operation of the plant. 

2. Under government operation the incentive to initiative— 
personal gain—would be removed. 

38. Government operation would do away with competition— 
another important factor in successful American business. 

B. The United States Government lacks the essentials of a suc- 
cessful business organization. 

1. It has’ no continuous directing force composed of leaders 
of industry. 

a. The personnel of our government changes automatically 
and frequently, and is composed of leaders of politics, not 
of industry. 

2. The government lacks a definite, unchanging policy. 

a. Party government leads to continuous changes of policy. 

b. The United States Senate exhibited the uncertainty of 
government action when it made so many shifts in one 
week that it did one of its famous toe dances or nose 
spins on Muscle Shoals in January, 1925. 
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3. Government operation of Muscle Shoals would lack central- 
ized control and responsibility. 


a: The United States government is decentralized, with 
division of power. 


II. That governments are not adapted to the operation of industry has 
been shown by experience. 


A. The United States Government has been a failure in industry. 


1, The operation of the railroads during the World War 
could not be called successful. 


2. The shipping Board was a conspicuous failure. 


a- Chairman Lasker has been salvaging what he called “the 
most collossal commercial wreck the world has ever 
known.” 


3. The nitrate plants built at Muscle Shoals at a cost of mil- 
lions of dollars cannot be junked today at a fair salvage 
price. 


B. Government operation of industry has failed in other countries. 


1. Government operation of coal mines has been declared an 
evil in France. 


2. It has entailed financial loss in Australia. 
3. It proved unsatisfactory in Germany- 


Government operation generally has resulted only in inefficiency 
and deterioration. 


D. The federal government was established for legislative and 
judical purposes and not as a business concern. 


1. The United States is too democratic to go into a business 
such as that conceived for Muscle Shoals. 


2. Congress is too slow-moving, cumbersome, and uncertain to 
handle Muscle Shoals effectively. 


III. Government operation of Muscle Shoals is undesirable. 
A. The government is not by nature fitted to go into business. 
B. Government operation would bring no economic advantage. 


1. The profits from Muscle Shoals under private operation are 
not large. 


a. Private operators of the project have earned painfully 
small dividends. 


2. Government operation would be more expensive than pri- 
vate operation. 


a. There is greater waste under government operation 
than under private operation. 


3. The operation of Muscle Shoals could be more advan- 
tageously carried on by competitive methods of private opera- 
tion. 


a. Natural competition means low prices to consumers. 
C. No advantage would be gained under government operation. 
1- There would be no gain in efficiency. 


a. Private operators are cognizant of the most efficient, 
most economical method of operation of Muscle Shoals. 


2. It would not obviate incidental labor problems locally. 
a. The government would enforce its own wage scale. 
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b. Unionism would be disregarded under government opera- 
tion. 
Government operation is invariably slow, wasteful, and incom-. 
petent. 
1. Government officials would not show the same zeal as pri- 
vate operators. 
a. They would not feel the incentive of competition, which 
is the life of business. 
2. There would be excessive red tape under government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals. 
Government operation would be bureaucratic. 
1. It would be controlled by politicians. 
2. It would be impersonal and subject to autocratic abuses. 
3. The employees would have no more influence in their po- 
sitions than have the postal employees. 


IV. Government operation of Muscle Shoals is unnecessary. 
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B. 


There is no danger of unwise management of Muscle Shoals. 

under private operation. 

Private corporations and individuals as operators are not ruinous 

of public interests as has at times been contended. 

Private operation is more efficient than government operation 

would be. 

1. Under government operation Muscle Shoals would be fet- 
tered with useless red tape. 

2. The “spoils system’ woud figure in the selection of officials 
and laborers. 

3. Appropriations for running expenses would not be expended 
economically or wisely. 

4. The number of employees would be greatly increased. 

5. Prices per horse power or kilowatt hour would not be lower. 

a. Cost of operation under government management would 
be increased. 


V. Results desired by those favoring government operation of Muscle 
Shoals can better be reached by some other plan. 
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Private operation of Muscle Shoals under leases from the gov- 
ernment to a private citizen such as Henry Ford, Frederick 
E. Engstrum, Charles L. Parsons, or to an organization such as 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company, the Alabama Power 
Company, The United Powers Company, The White-Attebury- 
Hooker Company, or the Union Carbide Company, is the most 
feasible plan of operation, 

I. The variable power available from Muscle Shoals should be 
tied into the other power systems already wired in the same 
region. 

2. Muscle Shoals is not an asset but a liability to the govern- 
ment, 

3. Muscle Shoals is a “White Elephant, getting bigger and 
whiter,” on the hands of Congress. 

4, It is not feasible to make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals for 
the relief of the farmer. 
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The government does not need the plant as a war reserve. 


6. The government itself cannot make use of the power pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals. 


The plant was undertaken for war-time needs, but is not 
needed any more. 
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8. Its only tangible value to the government is its salvage 
value. 


5; The government can most wisely handle Muscle Shoals by mak- 
ing the best salvage arrangement possible by lease of the plant 
for private operation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Important note to Members of the League: 


Articles starred (*) below have been reprinted entirely or in part 
in this publication, or else included in the package library on the subject 
of Operation of Muscle Shoals available from the Division of University 
Extension. Several of the starred articles are reprinted in typewritten 
form in pamphlet No. 2-E, containing articles 22-32, of the package li- 
brary on Operation of Muscle Shoals, furnished by the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. 


Other references to books, periodicals, pamphlets, and magazines 
given in the following bibliography are not generally available from the 
Division of University’ Extension, but are listed here for use in local 
libraries, or else for use on purchase direct from the publishers. 


In this paragraph we make four suggestions with reference to typi- 
cal useful material that may not be at hand. If debaters do not have this 
material at hand, it is of the kind that should be obtained either by loan 
from the Extension Division, in the Package Library’ Service, or by pur- 
chase from the publishers. (1) We advise the schools intending to 
debate to write to the local Congressman or the United States Senator at 
Washington from whom documents in the form of speeches may generally 
be obtained free. (2) Speeches dealing with Muscle Shoals by such men as 
Senators Norris, McKellar, Ladd, and Underwood should well enough 
read through by the debaters. (3) Back numbers of magazines may 
be purchased from the H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University Avenue, 
New York City. They may also be purchased from the publishers of 
the magazines. (4) On request the Federal Power Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., issues a short, special bibliography on Muscle Shoals. 


In case of a book, periodical, or pamphlet, included in the bibli- 
ography in this publication, the name of the publisher is indicated with 
the reference. But the addresses of magazines included are given in 
the key list of publishers of magazines at the end of the bibliography, im 
order that those who wish to do so, may write direct to the publishers 
for them. - 


A collection of the best pamphlet material available on the question 
of Operation of Muscle Shoals has been made, however, by the Depart-. 
ment of Interscholastic Activities and Service, and may be had upon 
request. All requests for such material should be addressed to Secretary, 
Tennessee “Big 5” Interscholastic Literary League, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension, Box 4218, University Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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REPRINTS OF TYPICAL ARTICLES 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
What It Is, Who Wants It, and What It Means to the Taxpayer* 


Muscle Shoals, forever reappearing in the head-lines, belongs with 
those too numerous problems beginning quietly, gathering speed, and 
turning out, by the time the aroused householder is aware of their 
importance, to be so completely beset with technical details as to put 
him hopelessly behind the times, with small chance of catching up. 


Picture for the moment a broad sweep of the Tennessee River that 
goes tumbling down a stretch of rips and rapids, shooting it forward for 
thirty miles, like a Niagara spread out flat. Three great barriers cut 
the current—concrete structures looking, in their present stage of in- 
completion, like giant combs left lying on their backs in the water. ‘There 
is Dam No. 1, built for navigation purposes, with no hand in the develop- 
ment of power. There is Dam No. 2, the Wilson Dam, which will 
represent an investment of fifty million dollars when completed, and 
as great a feat in hydro-electric engineering as history reveals. And there 
is Dam No. 3, fourteen miles above the others, whose purpose is to 
back up water for a distance of three counties, and shoot it forward 
to its elder brother at redoubled speed. 

These three concrete walls were built by war. Cannon-shells need 
nitrate; Chili was far away, U-boats an ever-present factor, and Con- 
gress with a national defense act passed shortly before our entrance 
into Europe, authorized the President to designate some site at which 
an abundance of cheap water-power could be developed for the purpose 


*By Charles Merz, The Century Magazine. 108: 615-621,: September, 1924. 
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of extracting nitrogen from the air. It would be confusing to summon 
a long list of figures here; it is enough to say that the enterprise at 
Muscle Shoals has cost the country $135,000,000 in round numbers; that 
tor this sum the three great dams are partly built, and the Government 
in possession of two nitrate plants, a stone quarry: adequate for the 
limestone needed in the cyanamid production of nitrogen, and an imposing 
list of incidentals that run from railway cars to carpet tacks. - One 
property purchased at the outset, to furnish motive power before the 
shoals themselves were harnessed, was a steam power plant in the small 
Alabama town of Gorgas. ‘That plant has been sold in recent months. 
I cite it here for two reasons; first, because it is the only part of the 
original $135,000, 000 investment which has been disposed of, the rest 
being left intact; second because it was sold at a figure of $3,400,000 
after costing a little less than $5,000,000, quite a shocking bit of evidence 
that the Government sometimes gets its money’s worth. 


We have then, still on our: hands at Muscle Shoals, and representing 
an investment of $135,000,000, a battery of three dams, two nitrate plants, 
and a country side of incidentals. The question is what to do with this 
vast property. Would it be best to sell at whatever figure is obtainable, 
or, having poured so much capital into the adventure, is it possible that 
by pouring a little more we might reap the advantage of the investment 
through some public system of control? Is there the third alternative 
of being able to dispose of the property to private capital on terms that 
will protect the public treasury and the taxpayers who have paid the bill? 


More is at stake in the answers to these questions than a great 
investment, even though this investment runs above a hundred million 
dollars. The shoals are actually the axis of a great development in 
industry throughout a broad tier of Southern and South-central States. 
For the shoals can be made to furnish 850,000 horsepower, the greatest 
single natural resource in the United States capable of immediate de- 
velopment. 


That power may easily become the central reservoir of energy for all 
States east of the Mississippi River, and many west of it. 

The shoals stand at the head of big steamboat navigation on the 
Tennessee, with cheap water routes available to the entire Mississippi 
valley. Within a hundred miles lie the rich deposits of iron ore and 
coking coal which have made Birmingham one of the greatest metal- 
working centers in the world. The shoals stand on inexhaustible beds 
of high grade calcium limestone, and within easy haul of ores that 
will yield zinc, aluminum, copper, and lead, as well as pyrites for mak- 
ing sulphuric acid, and deposits of manganese and sulphur. Surely this 
is one of the great treasurers of a nation all too rapidly burning up 
its power stores. 


II f 


Henry Ford is the first figure in the post-war story of the shoais— 
Henry Ford, not only because his bid best illustrates the alternatives 
now before the country, but because the chance that he will win the site 
is still very much alive. The Ford offer, to be sure, hag been side-tracked 
in the agricultural committee of the Senate; but the present House of 
Representatives stands behind it by a vote of almost two to one, and there 
is a militant company of Ford enthusiasts in the Senate who proclaim 
that they have strength enough to put his program through, once the 
question comes up for a ballot. 

What Ford is planning to do with Muscle Shoals, and what his 
partisans promise for him are two very different things. Ford himself, 
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it is fair to say, paints no swift dawn of the millennium; he knows that 
the shoals would be useful to him in his business, and he believes that 
he could manage the property so successfully that the public would 
reap an incidental profit as he went along. But to the real-estate boost- 
sters who have plans all laid for a city that will make New York look 
like a prairie village, and to the stage-struck Southern Senators who 
have a “mash” on Henry Ford as persistent and as heady as the shop- 
girl’s dream of Douglas Fairbanks, he leaves the business of proclaim- 
ing that the Ford offer guarantees to reduce the cost of fertilizer by 
one-half, pays the Government a high rate of interest on its investment 
in the dams, and provides for repayment in a period of one hundred 
years of everything the Government has spent. 


The Ford offer actually does none of the things listed here. In the 
matter of fertilizer, for example, and fertilizer is a very major item in 
an agricultural nation whose bill for nitrates runs to $100,000,000 every 
year, it is true that Mr. Ford agrees to operate nitrate plant No. 2 to its 
full capacity ; but there is no promise on his part to sell fertilizer at a fixed 
price. There is an agreement to limit profits to eight per cent. (on 
fertilizer operations alone, and not on the rest of the venture), but no 
agreement that the cost of fertilizer will be reduced to the farmer or 
anybody else. 


What Mr. Ford proposes, when his offer is written in its simplest 
terms, is, first, to buy a part of Muscle Shoals and then rent the rest. 
He will buy as follows: both nitrate plants, the quarry, and all the 
property that goes with them. 


This property is enormous. It includes railway tracks and touls and 
cars and locomotives; personal property of every kind, and a stock of 
platinum worth half a million dollars. It includes houses fully equipped 
with heating plants and lighting fixtures; miles of macadamized streets 
and cement sidewalks; filtration stations large enough to supply whole 
towns... It even includes a deposit of $3,400,000 cash accruing from the 
steam-power plant at Gorgas. In actual cost to the taxpayer the whole 
investment represents an outlay of more than $84,000,000. 

What does Henry Ford bid for it? $64,000,000 ? $54,000,000 ? $44,000- 
000? No, Henry bids five. 

Five million dollars for the property that cost’ the country eighty- 
five, a bid of 434 per cent. to the Government on its investment—a bid 
of five million dollars for an estate whose absolute scrap value is esti- 
mated at eleven. 

It is an amazing offer. Mr. Ford could take possession any morning 
of the week he liked, write the $3,400,000 cash item into his bank-book,,. 
sell on an hour’s notice the $500,000 worth of platinum,—for platinum 
aoes not need to hunt a market,—and find himself at the end of a day 
with an expenditure of $1,100,000 for an eighty million dollar set of 
nitrate plants and factories and towns. It is a proposal so little worth 
accepting on the public’s part that if it were made to the occupant of 
a home for the slow-witted, no guardian in the world would listen to it 
for a minute. 

Nor is that all. For in addition to what Mr. Ford proposes to 
buy, with a bid so inadequate that it could have been premised oniy on 
the-theory that the Government had a white elephant on its hands, and 
must be rid of it without a moment’s loss of time, there is also the 
property which Mr. Ford has expressed his willingness to lease. And 
here, while there is nothing quite so spectacular as buying cash with 
cash, all incidentals virtually gratis, Mr. Ford’s terms are even more dis- 
advantageous than his terms for what he buys. 
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He proposes first that the Government proceed to complete Datiis 
No. 1 and 2, and then lease them to him for a hundred years. The public 
pays for the construction; Mr. Ford, by way of recompense, agrees 
to pay what on its face appears to be an annual rental of four per cent., 
but what amounts in fact to 2.85 per cent. (even including amortization 
payments), when account in taken of the fact that no interest is paid 
on various amounts which must be appropriated for construction from 
year to year, and the further fact that the Ford four per cent. does not 
begin to run until six years after the completion of Dam No. 2, and 
three years after the completion of Dam No. 3. 


What the proposal amounts to, therefore, is that the taxpayers of 
the country let Mr. Ford use the shoals and finance his corporation for 
a hundred years at the modest interest rate of 2.85 per cent. on its 
money. Mr. Ford meantime invests nothing. The risk is borne and the 
cash supplied by taxpayers lost in a maze of figures and fascinated by 
the glamour of the Ford career. 

Now what do those rates mean? If six per cent. is a fair rate in 
the commercial world, this cut-rate price for Mr. Ford would amount 
in a hundred years to a net saving on his part of $236,000,000. If you 
will play with arithmetic for a moment, and compound this sum,-~as 
Mr. Ford asks the Government to compound what he pays, the profit 
to his corporation at the end of the period would be nothing less than 
‘$14,500,000,000. This is a substantial figure. To form an adequate idea 
of it, note that it is more than half of our total cost of the World War. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel for this proposal in the fiscal 
history of the United States or any other nation. Mr. Ford’s ambition 
may actually be, as he has said, to operate Muscle Shoals for the 
national welfare, but on paper he has committed himself to nothing 
save a bargain, shrewd, calculating, and one-sided. 


at 


I have simply sketched the outlines of the Ford proposal here. The 
more it is studied, I believe, the more it seems the work of an inventive 
genius. For example, it is proposed in this agreement, and proposed for 
the first time in any matter of water-power administration, that the 
Government not only lease its dams to Mr. Ford, but keep them in re- 
pair. Such a responsibility might entail a small expenditure and it 
might entail a large one. Remember that the leases run for a hundred 
years. If a dam were destroyed by an earth-shock, or had a piece 
blown out of it by an enemy air-bomb in a war. the public would be 
obliged to repair the damage, and its outlay might run to one, two, 
or twenty million dollars. This is “putting the Government into business” 
with a vengeance. Henry Ford is taking out insurance for his hundred 
years. 

It is, in fact, small wonder that as the first thrill of “turning it 
over to Henry” wears off, and the actual entanglements of the proposal 
become more generally understood, the Ford bid should meet with 
rising opposition. Mr. H. W. Seaman, representing the Mississippi 
Waterways Commission, appears before the Senate Committee to op- 
pose this bid; Mr. C. C. Gilbert comes to oppose it on behalf of ninety 
per cent. of the organized manufacturers of Tennessee; there is sharp 
criticism of the plan from Governor Pinchot, Newton D. Baker, Rep- 
resentative Theodore Burton, and other public men, regardless of party 
affiliation. 

Four bids in addition to Mr. Ford’s have been received by the 
Government. ‘The identity of one of them is not disclosed; Secretary 
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of War Weeks merely’ remarking that it represent a corporation finan- 
cially deliable. The other three come first froth the Alabama Power 
‘Company, which asks a lease of fifty years instead of for a hundred; 
second, from the Union Carbide Company, which also asks a lease for 
fifty years, and declares its willingness to pay “a minimum guaranty of 
$120,000,000” for the nitrate plants and Dam No. 2; and third, 
from the White-Atterbury-Hooker interests, which affirm that they will 
pay $305,000,000 as against $136,000,000 for the Alabama Company, and 
against $91,000,000 for Ford, and whose proposal has the merit of 
suggesting what amounts to a profit-sharing partnership with the Treas- 
ury. 

Now, it can accurately be said that each of these proposals represents 
a distinct step forward as against the Ford bid; but as against one another 
comparisons are difficult for the reason that different proposals bid for 
different pieces of property, and with different emphasis on different 
ends. Major-General C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance in the War 
Department, has reported these estimates to the Senate: 

From the Ford plan he figures that the Government would re- 
‘ceive a return of $115,906,896 in a span of fifty years; from the Alabama 
Power plan a return of $134,909,320; from the White-Atterbury-Hooker 
plan a return of $113,274,738; and from the Union Carbide Company’s 
proposal $36,574,200, in addition to what might be derived from a 
large supplementary distribution of electric power. With these estimates 
there will be some disagreement. They take no account of advantages 
inherent in different forms of partnership and service. But note that 
in any case the real difference between these programs and the Ford 
bid does not lie in a comparison of figures, but in the fact that if 
the Government deals with Mr. Ford it has nothing left at the end of 
fifty years except its dams, while under all three of the other offers it still 
holds the entire property. 


Speaking for engineering experts who have no personal interest at 
stake, the American Engineering Council declares that “from the mass 
of conflicting testimony and information” it is difficult to sift out suf- 
ficient data on which to base a sound engineering recommendation. 
The council is agreed, however, that until a joint committee of Congress 
has submitted the whole field to fresh inquiry and examination, “no 
disposal should be made of any of the Muscle Shoals properties or rights.” 


IV 


To these proposals on the part of private capital, there should be 
added, as a possible alternative to the Ford offer, what is known as the 
“Norris plan.” 

For two years, in the Senate committee on agriculture, George W. 
Norris of Nebraska has carried the fight on the Ford bill with a stubborn 
conviction that it would ultimately) prove possible to capture the public’s 
attention, and with a ready flow of words, meantime, to characterize what 
seemed to him a proposal without merit. “Why (for example) a war- 
ranty deed to the Capitol in Washington is not included in this transfer 
of Government property has never been explained. Notwithstanding 
this neglect, the transaction still remains the most wonderful real-estate 
speculation since Adam and Eve lost title to the Garden of Eden.” 

Now, at the end of these two years, during most of which his own 
scheme for Muscle Shoals has had the support of only four members 
of the committee, Mr. Norris swings a majority with him and reports 
to the Senate the plan which bears his name. 

What he proposes is that Dams No. 2 and 3 be completed by the 
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Government and operated by a publicly owned corporation. In an at- 
tempt to keep the shoals out of politics, and politics out of the shoals, 
he suggests a board of directors to be appointed by the President, holding 
office not for stated terms, but so long ag they perform their duties 
capably. This board, with a fund of $25,000,000 as operating capital, 
would sell at cost to all-comers whatever power was not needed for 
fertilizer manufacture; fertilizer itself would be produced either by 
the Department of Agriculture or by private lessee under the super- 
vision of the department. 

Now it’ is clear that whatever else it does, this plan of Senator 
Norris’s projects the Government into business, and into a business in 
which it has had little experience in the past. To be sure, the Govern- 
ment is at the present moment operating nineteen water-power projects. 
in different parts of the country; but it must be said that they are small 
stations, and that power development is usually incidental to an irrigaticn 
project. 


However, the precedent is there, if it is wanted; and Senator Norris 
has managed to convince a number of exceedingly conservative colleagues 
on his committee that this is not government ownership in the ordinary 
sense: first, because the ownership of power on navigable streams has 
always rested with the public, and never strayed away, like coal and oil; 
second, because of his contention that, after all, Muscle Shoals is pri- 
marily a nitrate station for service in case of war. 

It is Senator Norris’s proposal that the Government turn a war 
investment to peace-time profit. “Since it is necessary to keep the 
nitrate plant in constant readiness, is it not economy that the plant be 
kept in operation at whatever additional expense would be necessary 
for the purpose of supplying fertilizer to the farmers? 
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Government ownership versus private ownership is as old an issue 
as any political debate on record. When Noah and his three sons built 
the ark they may have argued whether they could float it more effectively 
if it were co-operatively owned. ‘The issue may be debated now, in con-. 
sideration of the Norris plan, by posing abstract theory versus abstract 
theory. Or, as seems more profitable, the issue can be met upon the 
merits of concrete alternatives that actually have existence. 

Congress stands adjourned; there is time for those interests which 
have submitted bids to argue the merits of ‘their claims, and. for private 
capital to prove, with these bids or with others, that private ownership. 
is indeed superior to public ownership in specific guaranties and on spe- 
cific merits. What we may say of the qualifications of any bid worth 
preference over the Norris plan is, first, that it shall pay the Govern- 
ment far more nearly dollar for dollar for its property than the Ford 
proposal does, and, second, that it shall protect the public interest in 
the distribution of its power. 

For, after all, it is power that is most important at the shoals. Tle 
nitrate plants are valuable,—they represent, as we have noted, an invest- 
ment of more than eighty million dollars,—but it is the shoals themselves 
that matter most. When the needs of the nitrate factories have been taken 
care of, there remains a tremendous battery of 750,000 horse-power,. 
conservatively valued at $200,000,0000, capable of being shot along high-- 
tension lines to feed factories and homes of Nashville, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Chattanooga, and a thousand smaller towns. 
Either this power will be used to fit in ultimately with a super-power 
project linking the whole Southeast, and carrying its energy on fair 
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terms to every applicant for power; or it will be the plaything of a pri- 
vate corporation subject to no form of gvernmental regulation, able 
with this giant toy to stifle competition, block all plans for unity in 
power-distribution, and grip the Southeast with a hand of steel. 

That is the risk which the Ford offer carries with it; for the Ford 
offer breaks down every safeguard of importance in the Federal Power 
Act of 1920. It overrides the limiting of leases, to fifty years, and dou- 
bles that. It rejects control of rates by any governmental authority, and 
does not guarantee to furnish a single kilowatt of power. It ignores 
all provision carried in the Power Act for “expropriation of excessive 
profits.” It scorns all penalties for licensees who do not market their 
developed energy on fair terms to the consumer. This bid of Henry 
Ford’s would leave him subject to no control, no authority, and no super- 
vision. It would knock the bottom from the Power Act, bring every 
power corporation in the country clamoring for special favors, and set 
a precedent which might ultimately strip the public of its power sites. 

It is useless to say, as does Mr. Ford’s engineer, that the Federal 
law which his offer so flagrantly abuses is “an absolute failure”; it is so 
little an absolute failure that since its passage application has been made 
for six times as much horse-power in three years as in the previous 
twenty. 

It is useless to say that Mr. Ford’s intentions are so honorable thai 
he “needs no law”; apart from the criminal folly of setting such a 
precedent, it is an obvious fact that no one can guarantee the acts of 
Mr. Ford’s successors, that this lease runs for a century, and that not 
even a miracle man like Mr. Ford can live to the age of 160. 

It is no small treasure whose fate is hanging in the balance at 
Muscle Shoals, but a heritage of wealth, a vast industrial power. 

There is need for promptness, none for haste. We shall do well, 
especially at a moment when we are bitterly regretting haste in the 
disposal of two great oil reserves, to take our own good time in making 
up our minds. 


“Look before you leap,” was never a better maxim than when the 
leap is for a hundred years. 


MUSCLE SHOALS* 


Mr. President, the Underwood Muscle Shoals bill had a_ hectic 
career in the last Congress. Ordinarily, as we all know, bills are intro- 
duced in one House or in both, sent to appropriate committees, reported 
out, then acted upon by the Senate and House, and if differences arise be- 
tween the two Houses the bill is sent to a conference and the conference 
report is agreed to or disagreed to, as the case may be. 

The Underwood measure has had no such legislative history. Pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Underwood proposal the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs had reported the Ford bill to the House. It 
had passed that body and had been sent to the Senate. The Senate took 
proof for months and finaily rejected the Ford proposal and reported 
what was known as the Norris bill to the Senate. In the meantime the 
Ford offer had been withdrawn, and that left Muscle Shoals, when this 
Congress met on December 1, high and dry, with only the Norris pro- 
posal before the Senate. The Norris proposal provided, in brief: 


THE NORRIS BILL 


“That the Secretary of War was authorized and directed to complete 
the construction of Dams Nos. 2 and 3 in the Tennessee River and to 
operate the plant through an instrumentality called the Federal Power 


*Speech of Hou. Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, in the Senate of the United 
States, March 18, 1925. Washington, Government Printing Office. 
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Corporation. It also provided for the building of dams and reservoirs. 
up the Tennessee and Clinch Rivers. The purpose of the bill is very 
carefully set out in section 20, as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the spirit and intention of Congress in 
passing this act (a) primarily to provide for the national defense by 
maintaining ready ‘for immediate use for war purposes nitrate plant 
No. 2; (b) to promote agriculture by developing cheap fertilizer and 
other things of benefit to agriculture to the highest degree; (c) to 
assist in the development of electric power by the complete storage and 
utilization of the waters of our rivers and their tributary streams in 
conjunction with steam and other sources of fuel to the end that 
electrical energy: may be carried to all citizens; (d) these objects shall 
be carried out as nearly as possible without interference with private 
enterprise. 

This bill was reported out favorably last June. Ford’s offer, 
as I recall it, was withdrawn in October. 


THE UNDERWOOD BILL 


In December Senator Underwood introduced his proposal, which 
provided, in brief: First, for the use of the power for national defense 
in the event it was turned over to a private lessee, the Government to pay 
ior the power in such an emergency just as it would pay for any other 
privately owned power; second, that it should manufacture, or, if it was 
{eased to a private lessee, the private lessee should manufacture 10,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen the first year, 20,000 the second year, 30,000 the 
third year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per year.. Then 
the President was authorized to lease it to a private individual for 
$1,832,000 per year. No Government regulation of either price or dis- 
tribution of the power generated. In the event that the President did not 
make a lease of the property, then a corporation was created just as pro- 
vided in the Norris bill for the Government to operate the plant. 


THE AMENDED NORRIS BILL 


Thereupon Senator Norris amended hig bill so as to provide for a 
corporation to run the plant, substantially as provided in the Underwood 
plan. He then accepted an amendment for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
substantially the same as was in the Underwood plan, but weaker, 
because the plant was to be kept under the control of the Con- 
gress. He then accepted an amendment providing for the compul- 
sory manufacture of fertilizers, as provided in the Underwood plau, but 
only until by experiment it was demonstrated that fertilizer could be 
economically manufactured. In other words, his bill was changed so 
as to provide that this power should be used, not alone for power purposes 
and for war purposes, but for fertilizer purposes as well. This amend- 
ment was introduced by me and he accepted it and incorporated it in 
the Norris bill. His bill, as before stated, provided not only for com- 
pletion of Dam No. 2, but for building of Dam No. 3, and for all the 
necessary dams up the Tennessee and Clinch Rivers, with the proba- 
bility that 1,000,000 horsepower would be produced. Under his plan 
the corporation was to be operated by the Government and the surplus 
power distributed under direction of the Government. Under the Under- 
wood plan there was to be no Government regulation. The only regu- 
lation provided for in the Underwood plan is the regulation by the Ala- 
bama State Utilities Commission. 


Under the Norris plan the power was to be equitably distributed. 
‘Under the Underwood plan there were to be no restrictions about dis- 
tribution. Under the Norris plan perhaps 1,000,000 horsepower of cur- 
rent was to be generated, while under the Underwood plan only 102,000 
horsepower was certain to be generated. Both plans were substantially 
the same, in so far as the provisions of Government operation were con- 
cerned. .In other words, there is no question of Government operation 
arising in the two plans. ‘They: both provide for Government operation. 
During the debate in the Senate over the Underwood bill it was vainly 
endeavored to obtain Government regulation on price and distribution. 
It was vainly; endeavored to require the lessee to pay a reasonable price 
for it. It was vainly endeavored to regulate the distribution. It was 
vainly endeavored to make the acts specific about the production of fer- 
tilizer. It was vainly endeavored to provide for reasonable control. 
Every amendment seeking regulation of any kind, or seeking an increase: 
of compensation was voted down. Apparently every amendment offered 
by the proponents of the bill was for making the terms easy upon the 
lessee. Every amendment to the bill offered, securing the rights of the 
Government or the people, was voted down by a small majority. ‘lhe 
bill was sent to conference. 


THE CONFERENCE 


When the bill as passed by the Senate, known as the Underwood 
till, went back to the House, instead of sending the Underwood biil to 
a committee and having the matter determined there, the House sent it to 
conference on the ground that the House had already passed the Ford bill,. 
and the Senate, having passed the Underwood bill, those two bills were 
sent to conference, when, as a matter of fact, the Ford offer had been 
withdrawn. The result is that the conferees put so many new provis- 
ions in the Underwood bill that a point of order was afterward made 
against it and sustained and the bill sent back to conference under the 
rules of the Senate. 


Among the important changes that the conference made was: First, 
to strike out the George equitable distribution amendment; second, to 
strike out the provision giving Congress the right to alter, repeal, or 
amend the act, so that it could be altered, amended or repealed; third, 
to strike out the provision of 1 per cent profit to be made on the 
fertilizer and insert 8 per cent, or 8 times aS much profit to be made on 
them; fourth, to lessen the amount of fe.cilizers to be made; fifth, to 
permit the lessee to make other products, especially phosphoric acid, in 
lieu of the nitrogen; sixth, that the lessee should have the property per- 
petually or preferential right to it perpetually; seventh, that the Govern- 
ment should have in the event it took it over to pay the fair value of 
all improvements made on said property while the lessee controlied it; 
eighth, that the annual rental be reduced so that all of that part of the 
dam used for navigation should be excluded from the 4 per cent. This 
would probably reduce the rental value comparatively to a mere pittance. 
It was estimated that the rental on this property, worth probably 
$200,000,000, would be reduced from $1,832,000 to some $680,000. _ In 
other words, under the conference report the Shoals* property migiit 
be turned over to a lessee for all time at a rental of $600,000 on property 
that actually cost the Government $150,000,000 and was probably worth 
$200,000,000. One per cent of $150,000,000 would be $1,500,000, so 
that what the lessee would be getting was the power itself, in addition 
to the entire cost of making the power available, at about two-lifths of 
1 per cent on the money invested to make it available. The Senate had 
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hitherto, by a small majority, agreed to the first Underwood proposal. 
If it had remained as passed by the Senate, it might have been sus- 
tained and become a law; but the conferees in charge of the bill made 
so many changes, all in the interest of the lessee, that even a Senate 
that was favorably disposed to the bill was not willing to agree to the 
conference report, and the bill accordingly failed. It has one distinction, 
however. It probably came nearer getting through, for a bill that had 
never been considered by a committee of the House nor by a committec 
of the Senate, than any amendment that has been introduced for a long 
time. If it had become a law, it would have passed in violation of all 
rules. 


INTBREST OF GOVERNMENT AND INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE NOT CONSIDERED 


In my judgment, and so far as this record shows, this bill never 
at any time safeguarded the interest, either of the Government or of the 
people. As a consideration for the lease, the constant efforts of its 
proponent was to make the consideration as little as possible for the 
lessee. In the matter of regulation of the price at which the current 
was to be sold, every effort possible was made to prevent any Government 
regulation of price. It is true that it was said that the Alabama State 
Utility Commission should regulate the price, but the idea of the Govern- 
ment building this great institution with the money of the people of all 
the States and turning it over to be regulated by a public utility of a 
single State is, to my mind, monstrous. Nor did the proponents of the 
bill ever seek to have the distribution regulated either by law or by any 
Government-regulated body. Under these circumstances, it was impossible 
to have the rights of the Government or of the people protected. Not 
an effort was made in the bill to secure any right of the Government. 
In my judgment, not an effort was made in the bill to secure any right of 
the people to the enjoyment of this great improvement, and if the bill 
had gone through, either as it passed the Senate or in conference, sub- 
stantially no one, in my judgment, would have profited by this great im- 
provement except the company that leased the improvement. 


THE BILL AS REPORTED THE SECOND TIME FROM THE CONFERENCE 


The bill as reported the second time from the conference. while 
generally following the lines of the Underwood bill as it passed the Senate, 
still had changes hurtful to the Government and to the people and bene- 
ficial to the proposed lessee. First, it sought to get out of the manufacture 
of nitrogen, as required by the mandatory features of the bill, by creat- 
ing a farm board to supervise the production and sale of fertilizer; second, 
it changed the profit that the lessee is entitled to receive from one per 
cent to 8 per cent; third, it required the nitrogen to be manufactured at 
plant No. 2; fourth the rent was lessened by taking out that part of 
the improvements usd for navigation; fifth, no reserve was required 
for depreciation, the 1 per cent in the original bill was changed by sec- 
tion 13 creating the farm board; and sixth, the right to repeai, aiter, 
or amend was still left out of the conference report. 


The remarkable thing about the conference report is that notwith- 
standing the ruling of the Chair that new matter should not be incor- 
porated in the report, the conferees again incorporated new matter 
quite as objectionable as in their first conference report. No effort was 
made to bring up this second conference report, and so of course talk 
about a filibuster is without foundation. 
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HISTORY OF CONFERENCE 


The proposed Underwood bill legislation, as heretofore stated, has. 
never been to a committee of either House. It was a hotch-potch passed 
by the Senate aand referred to the conference committee. It was argued 
that it was like the Ford proposal. It was essentially a different pro- 
posal. The matter of its being referred to the conference committee was 
perhaps more unusual than the procedure on any bill ever before re- 
ferred to a conference committee. The proponent of the bill, Senator 
Underwood, arose in his place and sought to overrule the uniform custom 
of the Senate by the Senate selecting conferees by voting for candidates 
put in nomination. The seniority rules of the Senate were disregarded. 
Apparently he had concluded that inasmuch as Senator Norris and 
Senator Smith of South Carolina had both voted against the bill and 
inasmuch as Senator McNary, the ranking Republican on the commitice, 
was not as favorable to the bill as he might be, he, sought to prevent the 
selection of these ranking members of the committee and to have friends 
of the bill put on the conference. The matter was debated and the Sen-. 
ate elected Senators Norris, McNary and Smith over the protest and 
against the vote of Senator Underwood. ‘Thereupon those gentlemen 
refused to act and other gentlemen were selected from the committee 
favorable on the bill. The remarkable part of the proceeding was that 
it was argued by’ Senator Underwood that Senators Norris, McNary and 
Smith would not in conference uphold the bill as passed by the Senate, 
but would likely depart from the bill as passed by the Senate. This was 
the reason given for his unusual motion. Now it transpires—wonderful 
to relate—the chosen defenders of this bill reported a bill back to the 
Senate entirely different from the bill as passed by the Senate, and in- 
serted all kinds of new matter, to such an! extent that the President pro 
tempore of the Senate sustained a point or order to it and sent it back 
to the conference and his action was upheld by the Senate. 


FURTHER HISTORY 


A remarkable and wonderful history has this bill had, though of 
such immature life. It was introduced in December. It was referred 
to no committee. It was given a new birth by conferees, it was sent 
back to these conferees, and another new bill has been reported. Though 
the Government owned the shoals and though it has spent $150,000,000 
in cold cash in developing it, and all at the earnest instance of the Senator 
from Alabama and all of us, still under his proposals and under all 
proposed amendments not a single effort was made to obtain a fair re- 
turn to the Government in the event the property should be leased. No 
kind of regulation on the part of the Government was desired as to 
price of distribution, but virtually the property was to be given in per- 
petuity to some unknown person or corporation at a rental so inadequate 
as not to cover the cost of perhaps one-fourth of the replacement charges. 
I say, in all frankness and in all truth, that as unfair and unjust were 
the leases by which Fall and Denby transferred the oil reserves to 
Sinclair and Doheny, the consideration named in those leases was not 
more inadequate than was the price named in the proposed Underwood 
bill for the lease of this great power plant at Muscle Shoals. 


THE UNDERWOOD BILL AND TENNESSEE 


Although the greater part of the waters at Muscle Shoals come from 
the State of Tennessee, if the Underwood bill had passed, Tennessee 
would have been assured of no part of the benefits arising from this 
great development of water power. Every kilowatt of power could have 
been used in Alabama. It could all have been used in the neighborhood of 
this plant. Under the bill people of Tennessee could not have enforced 
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the transmission of a single kilowatt across the border. ‘There is not 
a line in the bill thaat provides for Government regulation either as to 
price or distribution. If a citizen of ‘Tennessee wanted some of the 
power, the lessee could refuse to furnish it. If a manufacturing con- 
cern in Tennessee wanted some of the power, the lessee could refuse to 
furnish it. If they had furnished it they could have furnished it at any 
price it pleased or at any amount the lessee pleased. In other words, 
no city, no manufacturer, no individual in the State of Tennessee has 
the right under the Underwood bill to demand a single kilowatt of power. 

Again, I maintain that under the bill as it passed the Senate or as 
it has been reported in conference, there never would be any fertilizer 
manufactured at Muscle Shoals. The manufacture of nitrogen at Muscle 
Shoals for the benefit of farmers under the Underwood bill is an iridescent 
dream. It is peculiar that the Senator from Alabama struck out the 
mandatory features of his own bill about fertilizers and accepted an 
amendment I had proposed to the Norris bill, which, while perfectly ap- 
propriate to the Norris bill, it providing for Government operation, yet, 
as attached to the Underwood bill, the amendment was meaningless and 
simply afforded a means by which the lessee could get out of matu- 
facturing the nitrates for fertilizer purposes for a considerable time. 

So that I say it was doubtful if fertilizers would really be manu- 
factured, certainly not permanently. I made this statement time and 
again in debate on the bill. So that, in so far as Tennessee and Ten- 
nesseans are concerned, if any one of the Underwood bill proposals 
had gone through, whether the bill as originally offered, the bill as it 
passed the Senate, the bill as reported by the conference committee, or 
as reported afterwards by the second conference committee, Tennessee 
and Tennesseeans, whether farmers or manufacturers or other users 
of electricity, would have obtained little if any benefit from the develop- 
ment of this great project at Muscle Shoals, developed entirely: from 
taxes paid by the entire Nation. For these reasons, I have been un- 
alterably opposed to the Underwood proposals, each and all of them. 


THE NORRIS PROPOSAL AND TENNESSEE 


Mr. President, let us assume for a moment if the Norris proposal had 
passed or it should pass in the future what will be its effect upon Ten- 
iessee? Under the Norris proposal not only is dam No. 2 to be com- 
pleted and dam No. 3 to be built but other dams and reservoirs up the 
Tennessee and its tributaries are authorized to be built, and between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 horsepower generated at the shoals, and after it 
is generated, the plant being operated by the Government, the power 
will be sold at the lowest possible price, that price to be regulated by 
the Government. The distribution will be fair and just and equitable, and 
that distribution will be regulated! by the Government to insure its fair- 
ness. There can not be any mistake about it. Cities and towns in Ten- 
nessee, in Alabama, or any other of the surrounding States may buy it. 
They may build transmission lines and obtain it. Manufacturers in ‘Ten- 
nessee can buy it at the lowest price and be assured of their fair distributive 
share of the current. I venture to say that, in my judgment, there is 
no man who is familiar with the twq bills, situated as we are in Ten- 
1essee, could for a moment believe the people of Tennessee could bene- 
fit under the Underwood proposal and no one could say: but that the 
Norris proposal would mean that Tennessee could enjoy her fair share 
of this great development, to the great benefit of all her citizens. 

The Norris bill means that the Government will not only always 
have the plant ready for manufacturing explosives for war purposes but 
it will not have to buy the plant over again should war occur, as it 
would do under the Underwood proposal. 
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Now, as to the farmers and fertilizers. If we get fertilizers manu- 
factured at the Shoals plant it will have to be done under the Norris 
‘bill. We need not expect any substantial amount under the Underwood 
proposal. The lessee will not take the plant over for that purpose. Its 
purpose is entirely different. So whether we want the people to have 
the use of this great plant for war purposes, for fertilizer purposes, or 
for power purposes, none of them can be obtained by the passage of the 
Underwood bill. 


THE CHOICE AT-“MUSCLE SHOALS* 


The debate over Muscle Shoals has been so voluminous, the charges 
and counter-charges so frequent and sweeping, that the essential facts 
have been almost completely buried under a landslide of talk. It may 
be well, therefore, to get back to first principles and recall just what 
the fight is about. 


The Muscle Shoals project, on the Tennessee River in Alabama, 
will have two uses. One is to produce fixed nitrogen, for use in the 
manufacture of fertilizer and munitions, and the other is to generate 
hydro-electrtc power, above the amount needed for the aforesaid nitrogen 
production. The latter purpose will need more than 100,000 horsepower, 
-and the surplus electricity available for distribution and sale throughout 
the South will amount to at least 500,000 horsepower, and perhaps half 
-as much again. In this aspect alone, therefore, the project will be the 
second largest east of the Mississippi, exceeded only by Niagara. 


On the development the United States has already spent about 
‘$135,000,000. The sum includes nitrate plants, dams for waterpower, 
a model town with 311 houses, a one-hundred-room hotel, the purchase 
-of platinum worth $500,000, a railroad, cars, engines, etc. 


The two points of view as to what should be done with Muscle 
Shoals, represented by Senators Underwood and Norris, begin by quarrel- 
ing as to the real purpose of the project. Senator Underwood asserts 
ii is a nitrate plant. His concern is to insure nitrogen for explosives in 
war time, and in particular, to provide cheap fertilizer to the farmer. 
His bili provides that 40,000 tons of nitrates must be manufactured 
‘each year at a profit of not more than 8 percent on the investment (not 
per year, but per turnover of capital). 

Senator Norris, while recognizing the importance of nitrates, thinks 
the chief value of Muscle Shoals is to secure a source of hydro-electric 
power. He sees it as certain to remake the industrial life of the whole 
South within a wide radius. He wants the plant operated by the Gov- 
ernment because he is convinced that private operators will inevitably: 
-beth profiteer at the expense of the consumer and fail to conduct their 
enterprise in general in the public interest. 

Assuredly, there is ground for honest difference of opinion here. 
What are the facts in support of the arguments? 

Senator Underwood openly admits that his bill permits an extremely 
‘bad bargain, from the public’s point of view. It authorizes the leasing 
of property costing $135,000,000 to someone who will pay the Govern- 
ment only 4 percent on the investment in one dam, which is $45,000,000. 
In fact, the actual return would be still smaller, because $200,000 a 
year which the Government is now receiving for the steam-electric equip- 
ment at Nitrate Plant No. 2 would be cancelled. The net return would 
-be $1,600,000 a year, a little more than 1 percent on the total investment. 
Senator Underwood blandly explains that he relies on the Secretary 


*The New Republic. Volume 41. No. 529, pp. 215-217. January 21, 1925. 
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of War to make a better lease than his bill provides. But the country 
has recently—at Teapot Dome—had a bitter lesson as to the folly of 
relying solely on any cabinet officer to protect our natural resources. 
from the looting which a careless Congress makes possible. 

Turning to the question of nitrate production, what do we find? 
The Underwood measure requires nothing the first two years, 10,000: 
tons the third year, 20,000 the fourth, 30,000 the fifth and 40,000 tons 
thereafter. The United States now uses 200,000 tons per annum, so 
that what is produced is at most but 20 percent addition. The present 
cost to the consumer is twelve cents a pound, and the best that is hoped 
for under Muscie Shoals production—if the necessary new processes are 
invented—is a price of six cents a pound. On 40,000 tons a year the 
total saving, as Senator Howell has pointed out, would be $4,800,000, 
or about sixty cents for each farm operator in the country. It is possible, 
of course, that the price on the other 200,000 tons we are already: using 
might be somewhat reduced as a result of the new competition—possible 
but not probable, since the market for fertilizer is an expanding one. 
Even if this happened, however, and the whole amount were produced 
at the theoretical Muscle Shoals price of six cents a pound, the saving 
would be only $3 a year for each farm. One must consider, to be sure,. 
the chance that the lessee might produce more than his stipulated 40,000 
tons of nitrates during and after his sixth year of his lease. But as 
everyone in the country except Senator Underwood knows very well, 
any prospective lessee would bid, not for the sake of the nitrate business. 
but for the sake of the water power. True, in case of war he might 
find himself in a position to make huge profits; but in peace time, as 
things now stand, it is foolish to look for any more than fulfillment of 
the letter of the lease on the manufacture of fertilizer. 

What are the prospective profits on the hydro-electric power? Sen- 
ator Howell, who for years has been a close student of electric production 
and distribution, points out that at Dam No. 2, the lessee will be able to. 
produce 200,000 horsepower at a total cost of $3,000,000 a year. If the 
same power were produced by: steam, the cost would be $11,000,000 a year. 
Alabama consumers are now paying a basic rate of $49 per horsepower 
per year, and the cost of production at Muscle Shoals will be but $15. 

Opponents of the Underwood bill charge that the logical lessee under 
its terms will be the Alabama Power Company. This is a subsidiary 
of the Electric Bond and Share Company, which was owned, until it 
was thrown overboard with most undignified haste a week or two ago, 
by the General Electric Company, which has frenquently and publicly 
been charged. with controlling at least one-half of the hydro-electric 
power developments of America. Senator Underwood protests that his 
bill does not specify any lessee, and he is of course correct. At the same 
time, the Alabama Power Company owns the only transmission lines 
conveniently located to take power from Muscle Shoals; the Alabama 
Power Company is the chief corporation in that territory engaged in the 
business of selling electric power wholesale; the Alabama Power Company 
and its predecessors and allies have long been actively interested in 
the scheme for developing Muscle Shoals. 

If the Alabama Power Company should, by some miraculous ac- 
cident which Senator Underwood is unable to foresee, secure the lease,. 
it will be able to link the project up with its own development on the 
Tallaposa River, and produce an additional 414,000 horsepower, by rea- 
son of the reserve power created when two great generators are linked 
into one system. This extra power will cost even less—probably about 
$7.50 per horsepower per annum. If produced by steam it would cost” 

22,000,000 a year and it is a safe bet that the consumer will have to 
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pay for it as though it were being produced by steam—as he does now. 
And all this, remember, may cost the lessee the total sum of just 
$1,600,000 a year, while the Government’s annual loss in interest alone 
will be, if figured at the reasonable rate of 6 percent, about $9,000,000 
a year, 

Is the pessimism as to high rates for electric power under private 
operation justified? On this matter, as Senator Howell properly: main- 
tains, the experience in other parts of the country is valid evidence. ‘The 
city of Cleveland long “enjoyed” private production of electricity, and 
the rate was twelve cents per kilowatt hour. A municipal plant was 
built which began producing power at three cents per kilowatt hour. 
Thereupon the private company came down to five cents, and stayed 
there, saving the people of Cleveland the not unimportant sum of 
$2,000,000 a year. Both these plants, the municipal and private, are 
operated by steam power. It is true the municipal one pays no taxes; 
but-it sets aside each year in a reserve fund a sum equal to the taxes 
it would pay if it were privately owned. 

What it means to the consumer may be illustrated by comparing 
rates on forty kilowatts, which is a month’s supply of electricity for the 
ordinary household. In Cleveland the customer of private ownership 
pays $2 a month. The customer of the municipality pays $1.20. In 
Washington, D. C., the customer of the privately owned local plant pays 
for the same thing $4 a month. All three of these plants make their 
electricity by steam which costs more than does hydro-electric production. 
Use of the latter method, however, does not guarantee any lower rate to 
the consumer. At Niagara Falls, N. Y., in the shadow of the greatest 
lydro-electric project east of the Mississippi, the consumer pays $2.26 for 
forty kilowatts, which is 88 percent more than the customer of the munic- 
ipality in Cleveland pays. Taking some other localities where hydro- 
electric power is produced by private companies, we find that in several 
Alabama cities, the rate is 155 percent higher than in Cleveland. In 
Quincy, Illinois, it is 150 percent higher. In Atlanta, Georgia, it is 166 
percent higher. In Augusta, Georgia, it is 200 percent higher. 

The general argument against public ownership and operation is 
that. the government is less efficient and economical than is private indus- 
try. We regard this charge as by no means proved. It is generally based 
nowadays on the war record of the railroads, a record made after private 
operation had demonstrated its total incompetence to move troops and 
war supplies, and made when cost of service was rightly considered of 
no importance compared to winning the war. But even if the charge 
were true, it would still remain the less important half of the question. 
Private operation may be conducted efficiently from its own viewpoint 
and still be appallingly wasteful from that of the public interest. A 
lumberman may cut down a forest at a minimum expense per tree without 
satisfying those who know that the forest should not have been cut down 
at all, that floods and erosion will do harm greatly outweighing the 
lumberman’s profit on his operation. 

The electric industry in the United States is a huge and perfectly 
respectable one. It has in its employ many intelligent men, some of 
whom are also public-spirited. But the one and only purpose of the 
private electric industry is to make money; and it is pure accident if 
that desire happens to coincide at any given time with the public interest. 
The largest profits may: be secured by producing small amounts of power 
at a higher price rather than large amounts at a minimum price. The 
profit motive may dictate the placing of new transmission lines at points 
where they will best throttle competition, rather than where they will best 
serve the public need. And of course, the profit motive always presses 
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toward monopoly, and toward charging those who suffer under it “ali 
that the traffic will bear.” It is absurd to say that state public utility 
commissions will prevent these things from happening. Such ommissions,. 
in the first place, are almost always restricted by law from doing more than 
maintaining a specified ratio between profits and the more or less imagin-- 
ary size of the investment. Even in this limited field the failure of 
public regulation to be effective is notorious. 


At Muscle Shoals the Government has the opportunity to perform 
a task of the greatest value. It can create one of the first links in the Giant. 
Power System which in a few years will cover the whole country and 
will in our judgment be so important that it will be absolutely necessary 
for the federal authorities to recapture possession and conduct it in the 
general interest. The Government can so operate Muscle Shoais as to 
create an enormous improvement of industrial, domestic and social con- 
ditions almost throughout the entire South. Instead of this, Senator 
Underwood and his friends propose to barter a $135,000,000 property for 
a mess of highly dubious nitrates. In order to save the farmers of the 
country an average of sixty cents a year, they intend to put the industrial 
future of the South in the hands of men who have never shown any in- 
dication of social responsibility which fits them for the task. The Under- 
wood followers are willing to accept a little more than 1 percent per 
annum on the Government’s present investment, and leave the consumer 
of electricity, whether for industrial or domestic uses, to be exploited 
remorselessly. 

The Senator has objected to having his proposal termed a second 
Teapot Dome, and he is right, for the public loss and harm in the oil leases: 
are smaller than the loss and harm which would ensue from private lease 
of Muscle Shoals. We believe Senator Underwood may live to see 
general agreement that he has done the South more harm than any other 
man of his generation, by devising the terms of his bill. 


MUSCLE SHOALS* 


The problem of Muscle Shoals seems to me to have assumed a place 
all out of proportion with its real importance. It probably does not 
represent in market value much more than a first-class battleship, yet it 
has been discussed in the Congress over a-period of years and for months: 
at a time. It ought to be developed for the production of nitrates pri- 
marily, and incidentally for power purposes. This would serve defensive,. 
agricultural and industrial purposes. JI am in favor of disposing of this 
property to meet these purposes. ‘The findings of the special commission 
will be transmitted to the Congress for their information. JI am convinced 
that the best possible disposition can be made by direct authorization 
of the Congress. As a means of negotiation J recommend the immediate 
appointment of a small joint special committee chosen from the appropriate 
general standing committees of the House and Senate to receive bids, 
which when made should be reported with recommendations as to ac- 
ceptance, upon which the law should be enacted, effecting a sale to the 
highest bidder who will agree to carry out these purposes. 

If anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter incapacity 
of the national government to deal directly with an industrial and com- 
mercial problem, it has been provided by our experience with this property. 
We have expended vast fortunes, we have taxed everybody, but we are 
unable to secure results which benefit anybody. This property ought to 
be transferred to private management under conditions which will dedi- 
cate it to the public purpose for which it was conceived. 


“President Coolidge, Message to the Congress, December 8, 1925. 
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ELEVENTH TENNESSEE INTERSCHOLASTIC TRACK 
AND FIELD MEET 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


It is the purpose of the University to promote the development of 
the whole man and through the promotion of interscholastic activities 
in physical education it desires to encourage the physical development 
of the young men of the high school age. A series of interscholastic 
track and field meets has been established by the department of physica! 
education with this end in view. The first meet was held in 1912, and 
since that date there have been ten annual meets held. The interest 
which has been manifested on the part of the high schools has been quite 
gratifying and warrants promotion of these activities on a rather large 
scale. The record of the tenth annual meet follows, and announcements 
and instructions are also given for the eleventh annual meet, which will 
be held on Saturday, May 1, 1926. Eight track events and six field events 
comprise the schedule of contests. The preparatory schools and high 
schools of the State are cordially invited to have representatives in the 


meet. 
AS WATT HOBT, 
Associate Professor of Physical Education- 
December, 1925. 


ENTRIES (1925) 


Asheville School 34. Benton 67. Wilson, L- 

1. Wofford 35. Lobetti 68. Gibson 

2. Perace Knox County Ligh 69. Patterson 

3. Cutting 36. Walden (0. Carnes 

4. Macharg 37. Underwood, P. Kingsport High 

5. Sawyer 38. Briscoe CL pha 

6. Haceeon 39. Colser 72. Clyce 

in clver 40). Mathis Maryvi , 

8. Robinson 41. Snodderly che As ea eh se 

9- Sturges 42. Underwood, R. 74. Pierce 
Asheville High 43. Smith ae ae oe : 

10. Bateman Senet 1b as Dea eP- 

11. Weir Madisonville High 76. Ree neldes 

12. Rhodes 45. Gudger Tae Crockett 

13. Ferel 46. Williamson 78. McElroy 

14. Evans 47. Ghormley 79. Patterson 

15. Beck 48. White 80. Osteen 

16. White 49, Hicks 81. Moore 
Baylor School 50. Kile 82. Yoell 

if. Strong ol. Hines Tee 7 

18. Gardenshire McMinn Co. High 83. Hope : 

19. Witt 52: Peters 84, Parham 

20- Anderson 53. Runyon 85. Shook 

21. Johnston 54. Minnex 86. McDeuram 

ae Orban 55. Moses 87. Smith 

23. Butterworth 56. Womac 88. Lowrv 

24. Gilliland 57. Hamilton 89. Adams 

25. Butler 58. Cardin 90. Latham 

26. Short 59. Sims 91. Halley 
Knoxville High 60- Haley 92. Hudson 

27. Andes Pineville High Sweetwater Higir 

98. Long 61. Earl 93. Brakebill 

29. Green 62. Hammons 94. Albert Hicks 

30. Beaver 63. Bird 95. Wm. Robinson 

31. Rose 64. Cawthorne 96. Doug. Seymore 

32. Buchanan 65. Petrey 97- Thos. West 

33. Pritchett 66. Wilson, G. 
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RESULTS 


OF TENTH ANNUAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 


TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


The University of Tennessee 


120 Yd. H. Hurdles 1. Gilliland, Baylor 2. White, Madisonville 
(17 8/10) Porites lee viat: 4- Gibson, Pineville 
100 Yard Dash . Strong, Baylor o wAndes: Iceni ace ; 

(10 3/10) 3. Dickenson, Hiwassee 4- Thomas, Lenoir City 
220 Yard Dash ATIC ES ee Lips 2. Dickenson, Hiwassee 
(23) . Reynolds, Hiwassee 4. Hug, Kingsport 

440 Yard Run . Strong, Baylor 2. one Skah 
(52 2/10) . Andes, K. H- S. 4. Gardenshire, Baylor 


880 Yard Run 
(2:09 1/10) 
Mile Run 
4:38 9/10) 
Pole Vault 
C10 S11 92s) 
Shot Put 
(46’ 4 3/4”) 
Javelin Throw 
(158’ 1”) 
220 Yd. L. Hurdles 
(29) 
Broad yee 
(20° 8 1/2”) 
High Jump 
(5’ 10 1/2”) 
Discus Throw 
Chena) 
Relay (Mile) 
(3:37 9/10) 


] 
3 
1 
3 
l 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
] 
3 
1. 
2) 
1 
3 
] 
3 
1 
3 
1 
5) 
1 
3) 
1 


3. 


. Green, K. H- S. 
. Dewitt, Baylor 
» Greens ak: bie. 
3. Crockett, 
. McIver, Asheville 
. White, Asheville, and ( 


o. fludsor, a Mieed 
. Robinson, 
. Strong Baylor 


- Hood, Baylor 

. Evans, Asheville H. 
. Ryan, Baylor 

<A (ONG OK Eleaese 


. Sturges, Asheville 
. McGuffie, Lenoir City 


. McIver, Asheville 
. Hudson, 


. Knoxville High 


Hiwassee 


) 
Mclver, Asheville 


Asheville 


S 


LMeeL: 


DAN AD PH PO PY AN Hw Ap FH 


Hiwassee 


Bong, tis bieeo- 


. Anderson, Baylor. 


Anderson, Baylor 
Gudger, Madisonville 
West, Sweetwater 
Pritchett, K- H. S., tied 
Dickenson, Hiwassee 
Wilson, Pineville 
Gilliland, Baylor 
McIver, Asheville 
Crawford, Maryville P. 


. Gilliland, ‘Baylor 


Cutten, Asheville 
Sturges, Asheville 


Mclver, Asheville 
Ross, Baylor 


Hines, Madisonville 
Dickenson, Hiwassee 


Baylor 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH POINT MAN 


1.) Melver——Asheville? School sai eae ee ee ee ee 9 points 
2 trong Bbaylorssehoolesi.. 2. ee pct es Se del ee aos 12 points 
ro,» indes—Knoxvi lies Eig ine SCHOO! pera eee ee te nee 10 points 
Gilliland—Baylori Schooly...25 eee ee --10 points 
Green—-Knioxvilles High» Schoo lt sees ee 10 points 


THE UNLVERSITY OF TENNESSERSINT BRoCHOUASLIG 


Event 


100 Yard Dash 
220 Yard Dash 


120 Yd. High Hurdles... 
AAQ RY ard Dasivass - see. 2 
220 Yd. Low Hurdles.... 


12-lb. Shot-Put 


Javelin wl hrow see. 


Relay Race 880 Yds 
Discus Throw 
Broad Jump 


Pole, (Wault.c 6” 


High Jump 
Mile Run 
R80 Yd. 


BEANE RS 
Name School Record Date 
Pe Protho.........Castle Heights... :10 1-5 | 1912 
Eta Johnston.....Tusculum Prep. 322 | 1913 
Bonebrake..| Castle Heights.. 17el-oaogio 
Johnston.....)Tusculum Prep.. *52 1-5 | 1913 
Nasho de. Sl Moen eee 27 3-5 | 1992 
San ese Bohm... 2.|,Castie™ Heights-sh 50 iteel eins en ols 
poilith seen: che. AVE Sage ee --| 160 ft. 34 in.| 1922 
eR ct he 2k, Castle Heights..| 1:36 1-5 | 1913 
Cet get ee Mize..........-.| Chattanooga........| 118 ft. 3 3-5 -| 1924 
Oe ys! Dickenson..| Hiwassee Prep..| 21 ft. 0%in.j 1924 
.| McIver........ Asheville School) 10 ft. 11%4in.| 1925 
.| Sturges--...| Asheville.....--...... 5 ft. 10%in;| 1925 
Green ae KR Spee | 4:38 9-10) 1925 
ae Greene ARKH Coe, eet 2:09 1-10] 1925 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEET, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1926 


Instructions and Regulations 


1. Each team shall be limited to nine men. 


2. Unless otherwise stated in these rulings, National Collegiate Ath- 
‘letic Association Track and Field Rules will govern this meet- 


3. No team can enter more than two men in any one event. 


4. Points shall count as follows: First—five points; second—three 
‘points; third—two points; and fourth—one point. The relay shall not 
‘count for points but gold medals shall be given the team winning the event. 


5. If necessary, preliminary trials in the sprints and hurdles will 
‘be held at 10:00 a. m- the morning of the meet. 


6. Drawing for Heats and Lanes will be held at Shields-Watkins 
Field, for preliminaries at 9:30 a. m., Saturday; for finals at 1:00! p. m., 
‘Saturday. Team managers must be present at these times. 


7. Gold, silver and bronze medals will be given to winners of first, 
second, and third places respectively. The winning school will be given 
-a loving cup. 


8. The University of Tennessee Athletic Association will furnish 
‘lodging for all contestants. 


9. All track events will be run promptly on a time schedule. Track 
-and field events will be run simultaneously. A contestant entered in two 
such events must appear at the start of the track event on scheduled time. 
He shall be given the opportunity to pass up his turn in the field event for 
-a later try. Your attention is called to the fact that the pole vault will 
start promptly at 1:45 p. m. 


nae W). Track and field entries must be in the hands of A. Watt Hobt, 
‘Director of Physical Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
‘nessee, not later than Saturday, April 25, 1926. 


11. Open to all regularly enrolled amateur students of preparatory 
‘or high schools who are eligible under the eligibility rulings of the schoo! 
for which they compete. No entries will be accepted unless properly 
‘signed by the principal of the school. 


ORDER OF EVENTS 


100 Yard Dash, 2:15 P. M. 2=ibse Shot-Putj- 2:15 - P.M. 
Mile Run, 2:30 P. M. High Jump, 2:45 P- M. 

220 Yard -Dash, 2:45 P-. M. Discus Throw, 2:45 P. M. 

120 High Hurdles, 3:00 P. M. Broad unip, oc16eP 2M 

44) Yard Dash, 3:15 P..M. Javelin Throw, 3:15 P. M. 

220 Low Hurdles, 3:30 P- M. Relay Race—one mile, 4:0 P- M. 
‘(880 “Yard Dash, 3:45 P. M. (EKach man runs 440 yards) 


Pole Vault, 1:45 Py M. 
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OFFICIALS 


Referees 23.05 tee eee L. R. Hesler, Wabash College 
Starterin23: Bee ogee gee ..  W. G. Siler, Delaware College 
Clerk: of. Gourst< oe. eer oes Ray Crittendon, Univ. of Tennessee 
Associate Clerlse he ee See ee ee Pat Roddy, University of Tennessee 
Head? Finish. J i0ees nose tee H. M- Jennison, Massachusetts Agr. 


N. E. Fitzgerald, Missouri Univ. 

J. C. Hodges, Meridan College 
Finish adgesotwas Seis Saat N. W: Dougherty, Cornell Univ. 

C. E. Wylie, Ohio State 

F. M. Massey, Vanderbilt 


Head. bimeret. 2 te ce ee L. R. Hesler, Wabash College 
Tomer (re oB. Aiken, University of Tennessee 
ia er mea Te 1 W. R. Woolrich, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Head: Judge “of J umps_——- === M. B. Banks, Syracuse 
B. Y. Morris, Tennessee 
Judges of Jumps------------. } Fred Robinson, Tennessee 
J: S. Batey, Tennessee 


Head Judge of Weights_------ B. F. Oakes, University of Illinois 

R. G. Turner, Univ. of Tennessee 
A. V. Deaderick, Univ: of Tennessee 

Head Jinspectortas_ oe B C. V. Bressler, LaFayette 

Cc. A. Wilson, Michigan Agricultural 


epudsescore WClents 4 eee 


Capt: Graig, Vanderbilt University 


ANSP SCLOLS sr ae ares ea P. W. Allen, Cornell University 
Scorers: 2 eee ee R. N. Hankal, Univ. of Tennessee 
Assoctitesocoreroe sss. eae C, E. Bowe, University of Tennessee 
Announcer. 4tsb ite eee C P. Moss, University of Tennessee 
Biel SMerslia la acters .. W.S. Harkness, Univ. of Tennessee 
BieldiePhysicianote ese Dr. G. T. Wilhelm, Univ. of Tennessee 
Manager of Meet-..2_-__-_-. W. P- Biddle, University of Tennessee 
Associate Manager of Meet--. V. M. Robinson, Univ. of Tennessee 

F, A. Chase 

R. W. Barren 

J- P. Powers 
Field Managers: sae Soe E. P. Peckinpaugh 

J. R. Deatherage 

Der aay 


Ritchie Vowell 
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FOURTH ANNUAL EAST TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


Sponsored By 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


M. B. Banks, Director of Intercollegiate Sports 


The Fourth Annual High School Basketball Tournament will be 
held at’ the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, on March 4, 5 and 6. 
This tournament is under the auspices of the University of Tennessee: 
Athletic Association. All Preparatory and High Schools of East Tei- 
nessee are cordially invited to participate. 


Following are the tentative rules and regulations governing this. 
tournament: 


1. Tournament wili be held on Jefferson Hall court, University 
Campus,—50-ft. by 78-ft. dimensions. 


2. a. In men’s games, Spalding Official Basketball Rules will hold. 
Halves to be fifteen minutes with five minute intermission. Finals full 
game, 


b. In girls’ games, Spalding Official 1925-1926 Girls’ Rules will. 
hold; two division court, 6 players on a team- Rule 9, Section 4 to- 
read: First team to gain lead of two points to be declared winner. 
Halves 12 minutes, 6 minute intermission, except finals, which will be full 
game. These rules were adopted by the American Physical Education 
Association. ‘The principals of the schools having girls’ teams shall re- 
quire each girl to obtain a doctor’s certificate at the beginning of the 
tournament, certifying that she is physically able to compete; and also- 
to obtain ‘the permission of the parent or guardian. 


3. Entries must be in the hands of the Manager of the Tournament. 
by 9:00 a. m,, February 27, 1926. 


4, Each team shall be limited to eight (8) players for boys and 
nine (9) for girls and a coach. 


5. The rules of eligibility of the East Tennessee High! School Ath- 
letic Association shall govern the tournament. Each school entering 
the tournament must send names of players with such, eligibility certified 
by principal of the school. 


6.. Drawings will be made Monday, March 1, at 10:00 a. m., at 
Hotel Farragut in the presence of Mr. J. P. Gaut, President of the 
Holston National Bank; Col. W. S. Shields, President of the City Na-. 
tional Bank, and Judge H. B. Lindsay. The time of your first scheduled 
game will be sent to you immediately after this drawing. 


7. The games will be run off promptly on time schedule which will 
be available upon arrival at Tournament Headquarters. 


8. Team managers are responsible for having teams on floor on 
scheduled time. Failure forfeits game to opponents. 


9. The contesting teams are the guests of the University of Ten-- 
nessee to the extent of meals and lodging to begin not earlier than sug-- 


gested by card to be mailed March 1, meals not to be so provided following 
elimination from the tournament. Lodging will be taken care of in case 
of an evening game. 


10- In order to insure that each team will be properly taken care of 
during their stay in Knoxville, arrangements will be made to meet teams 
according to card mailed March 1, provided, of course, teams reach 
Knoxville by rail. 


11. Contestants and coaches will be admitted by ticket to all con- 
tests. Contestant badges and meal tickets will be given out at Tourna- 
ment Headquarters. Contest badges must be turned in before team 


leaves city of Knoxville or no refund will be made. This will be strictly 
enforced. 


12. Tournament Headquarters will be the office of the Depariment 
of Athletics, University Campus. 


13- The following awards will be given: (a) Cups to winning 
teams; (b) individual prizes to playing members of the winning team ; 
(c) runner-up cups. 


14. This tournament is organized and conducted by the Athletic 
Department of the University of Tennessee for the purpose of encourag- 
ing worth-while athletics and clean sportsmanship. 


15. There will be a meeting of all coaches prior to the tourna- 


ment, the time to be set later, and indicated on the card to be mailed 
March Ist. 


A. list of these rulings, with some probable changes, will be sent out 
to all schools at a later date. 


THE FOLLOWING TEAMS WERE ENTERED IN THE 
1925 TOURNAMENT 


GIRLS’ TEAMS 


Pet Orter™ Eliglir Cli@ Olmert eter tee ee. Se Maryville, R. F. D- 
HAE ec ek Fear te) 6000) 1 See mele oma ke a ee Re Byington 
eee PR TAI OTM Cie ee ee ke ee Erwin 
emi mc eeCcelie ral LI) piv eres eee See Fountain City 
ESS OTA ep ILS oaWer (008 re ios oe ea.an aE ae eat aa Friendsville 
Covad EST RU SOG Rete 1060) Pee ails ae 2 a Wheat 
Cie SERS ah ied gUTed sy ete sore) (ee! eee os a Kingsport 
Beet One Lette ia eCHOO met oe a ae ee nn, LaFollette 
Barme¥ VANS BETIS HC OU bus eae SR epee es nsdn, ae ee Cotula 
Wyo Sates o ye ob ioe a Vege oie) tele) Be ae ae Sa amen ea oe ae Concord 
Piss radiey, County: High School si 22 8. sch eee Cleveland 
Bora em COUT LICH SCO ase ai eo eat dwanec note Kingston 
Lis eee aera g wd Cole @ tj Garey ls aC) fice a ee ee ee 27 Rogersville 
er OAT ISO Wie fel ot OO kee, ee eae cc Morristown 
15.— Maryville’ High School -..02.2... ccc... Pegs cette Jemked Maryville 
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BOYS’ TEAMS 


1—Maryville’ Polytechnic: SCi00l shee see ee Maryville 
2.—Jellico- High Schoolsvc. se eee eee Ee een ee anaes Jellico 
3.——Friendsville: High Schools sick cs ete one Friendsville 
4.—Tyner ‘High School Picci eee ee oa Tyner 
5—LaFollette High pschoolec see ee ee LaF oliette 
6.—Wynn “High ‘School ioc aise eecteecce ce es eee no ee a Cotula 
7.—Oneida * High) School a es Oneida 
8.— Daisy, High School, Cee gee ee ee Daisy 
9.—Knoxville Central High. 2p cect eee eee ee Fountain City 
10,-— Porter High: School. s2.- cee tee eee Maryville, R. F. D. 
11°—Gibbs . High > School 7-7-3 sacs stececulenn cre ee ee Corryton 
12.—Roane_ County High *?Schooli nie 52. sssse- nee aes eeece Kingston 
13.— Bradley. (County: High pochool2 ie. s oe ee Cleveland 
14,—-Wheat ‘High School. 14....22)02. See ee ee Wheat 
15—Everett: High School. 2) ee eee Maryville, R. F. D. 
16.—Maynardville High School ............ LP SE Sins ee ee Maras enue 
1°.—Erwin- High» School 2.283 8 ah eee ee Erwin 
18.—Soddy / High: School..fic.0c. eee Soddy 
19.— Well Springs High School> 2s Lakollene Ree: 
20:—Tennessee School for ‘Déaf" 22... eee Knoxville 
21.—Maryville::High: School 0 ase ee ee Maryville 
22.—Karns High: School: joss ee ce eee ee Byington 
co.-—Andersonville. Highs Schoolin-<<.ieecis tea vet Andersonville 
24.——Harriman, Hith School tgs Harriman 
20.—Lenoir City. HighsSchool ja.) cee, eee Lenoir City 
20.—Jacksboro;Highy School i::satiie ae. eee Jacksboro 
2(—-Murphy Collegiate Institute =... 240). 2 ee Sevierville 
28.-—opring | City High sSenOOl =. .s talc ee Spring City 


The Tournament of 1925 was the most successful from every stand- 
point—attendance, number of teams entered, officiating, calibre of play, 
etc. The 1926 Tournament bids fair to eclipse even 1925, however. This 
statement is made following countless letters to hand from schools plan- 
ning to enter teams. 


Tournament officials are making every effort to enlarge the affair 
this year. The trophies will be larger and more attractive. Coaches are 
urged to make their respective schedules with the Tournament in mind 
on March 4, 5, and 6, 1926. 
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